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The words he wrvte, ere evening came, 
Were cover’d by the sounding sea ;— 
So pass away the cause and name 
Of him who dies for liberty !” 


With this stirring, though melancholy verse 
we may aptly contrast one delightful little 
piece, called the Two Fountains, in which al 
the acknowledged charm of Moore’s lyricai 
genius will be recognised. 

«* I saw, from yonder silent cave, 
Two fountains running side by side, 
The one was Mem'ry’s limpid wave, 
The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 
* Oh Love!’ said I, in Gouge dream, 
As o'er my lips the Lethe pass‘d, 
* Here, in this dark and chilly stream, 
Be all my pains forgot at last.’ 
But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
wanes was lost as well sepein? 
Quickly of Mem’ry’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back $ 
And said, ‘ Oh Love! whate’er my lot, 
S ill let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remember'd too !’” 


Seeking a ruin near the sea-shore, the 
maidens hear a sad strain from a solitary wan- 
derer there; and.with this simply affecting 
quotation we conclude a notice, which it might 
be thought has robbed the volume of too large 
& proportion of its contents, were it not likely 
that our readers will be too well pleased with 
the robbery to be angry with its perpetrators, 
** Ah! where are they who heard, in former hours, 

The voice of song in these neglected bowers ? 
They are gone—they all are gone ! 

The youth, who told his pain in such sweet tone, 

That all who heard him wish'd his their own— 
He is gone—he is gone! 

And she who, while he sung, sat listening by, 

And thought, to strains like these ’twere sweet to die— 
She is gone—she too is gone ! 

*Tis thus, in future hours, some bard will say 

Of her who hears, and him who sings, this lay— 
They are gone—they both are gone !” 


Again, and again, we commend this volume. 
equally dear to poetry and music, to every lover 
of either. 





Holland.Tide ; or, Munster Popular Tales. 
12mo. pp. 358. London, 1827. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Mineuiné lively description and serious inte. 
rest, these tales are what they profess to be 
thoroughly popular and Irish: the fearful 
murder, the fairy legend, the tale of true love, 
are all blended together, and to good effect. 
There is no romance so effective, and yet so 
difficult to depict on paper, as that of real life 
We continually both hear and make the excla- 
mation, ** Well, if this had been in a novel, we 
should have said how untrue, how absurd !” 
and often does the unfortunate book get thrown 
aside, with ‘* Oh, this is too improbable!" 
We hold that the whole fault lies in the 
characters, not in the action: let your nar- 
rative be of the wildest and most wonderful 
such as often has occurred, und often will 
occur again; only let your dramatis per- 
sone act naturally even in the most extra. 
ordinary predicaments,—act as beings of flesh 
and blood would do; and the interest will be 
kept up truly and strongly. But to make them 
act naturally, there lies the difficulty! and it is 
on this ground that we give potinn Hs praise 
to the present volume. The principal tale is 
psc me the pce whee brings 

or as anavelist; the earli i 

and nothi ye aes 

simple, than the bereine. Of the latter 





striking scene, the probability is sacrificed, and 
this conviction forces itself upon us even while 


‘| we are reading. " The following scene may speak 


for itself ; we shall only say, that its hero and 
heroine have been early companions, though a 
separation has taken place: two or three years 
ind Trinity College have transformed the toy 
nto the man; the same period has changed 
the girl into the woman. 

‘¢ It was too cold a morning to think a great 
deal of love, and yet, as Aylmer took his way 
wer the crisp and frosty meadows that lay 
etween him and the residence of the Fitz- 
maurices, he could not avoid renewing his con- 
‘ectures as to the probable effect of time on the 
frame and mind of his fair play-fellow, and 
‘epeatedly putting the silent question to his 
heart, whether he should now seriously fall in 
love, or no. Capitulation, on such occasions, 
is a very usual consequence of parley: but as 
this happens to be one of those situations of the 
heart (so useful to a story-teller,) in which the 
reader is kind enough to find novelty and enter- 
tainment even in repetition,—just as one thinks 
the dinner-bell, at forty years of age, sounds 
jnite as sweetly as it did at ten,—there can be 
no great harm in following the steps of the 
deliberator through all the gradatiors of his 
defeat. His spirit warmed within him, in 
spite of the season, as he saw the smoke curling 
off in light blue masses (it is turf smoke we 
speak of, gentle London reader), from the 
chimneys of Kilavariga-house (those classical 
names are destructive to all sentiment), every 
stone, and brick, and tile, and crink, and 
cranny of which were as familiar to his memory 
as the shape of his nose, or the colour of his 
hair. There was the great avenue gate, on 
which Kate and himself, when relieved from 
the stern constraint of their guardian’s eye, 
were wont to indulge in a fine romping bout of 
swinging, and riding, and shouting, and scream- 
ing, and laughing; and which, if the truth 
must be told, was the scene of many a serious 
battle-royal between the pair, so far as that 
fray could be called a battle, in which all the 
offence lay on the feminine side. Stepping 
over the stile on one side of the closed entrance, 
a greater number of remembrancers of the 
olden time started up before him—the haggard 
(Irish-English for hay-yard), behind the stacks 
of which they had played many a merry game 
of hoop, and hide and seek ; the little pond, 
on which they had launched their green flag- 
boats, and cheered them as they skimmed over 
the surface, with as keen and certainly quite 
as philosophical an interest as the spectators of 
the T. Y. C. matches on the banks of father 
Thames. Leaving all these sweet stimulants 
of memory behind him, however, Aylmer 
approached the dwelling of the still sweeter 
being to whom they were indebted for more 
than half their interest. As he crossed the 
lawn, his eyes fixed on the window of the par- 
lour, which (not the gentle instinct of affec- 
tion, though we would fain assert it, but) his 
memory told him was her appointed place of 
work, of study, and of elegant amusement, he 
saw the light muslin blind withdrawn for an 
instant, and a fair face, with hair clustering 
about it, in papers, like ripening grapes, just 
shewed itself, and ‘ vanished, like a shooting 
star.” The blind was re-adjusted, and Aylmer 
beheld nothing further of the inmates of Kila- 
variga, until he had ‘applied himself to the 
brazen knocker of the hall-door. It was opened 


almost instantly, by (not the dear hand which 
ng can be more interesting, yet more | his throbbing heart had 


led him -te-anticipate, 
but) the more robust and substantial one of 


pn mally Those who saw Norry on her 
return to the kitchen, averred that there were 
in the heightened colour of her cheek, aid’the 
sparkle of her eye, tokens of a welcome on her 
part, and a greeting on Aylmer’s, a little more 
Irish than the lady of the house might have 
been pleased to witness—but this is. none of 
our business. Aylmer hurried on, with 3 
pulse throbbing in the tumultuousness of ex. 
pectation, into the parlour; but he found no 
one there, although the disposition of the fur, 
niture shewed him that it had been very re. 
cently abandoned by its mistress. The slight 
feeling of disappointment which this seemi 
coldness and tardiness gave occasion to, was 
quickly removed, however, by the appearance 
of two or three curl-papers, dropped near the 
pier-glass. Aylmer smiled most roguishly and 
impudently, as he stooped to pick one up ; but 
he was properly punished for his conceit and 
impertinence. It was torn from one of his 
own best composed and most poetical epistles, 
Humbled and irritated alittle, he began, in the 
absence of his friend, to collect from the objects 
around him all the indications of the present 
state of her mind and habits which these could 
supply. The dark-grained, well-polished oaken 
floor was strewed (around the work-table) with 
fragments of dress,—a species of feminine care. 
lessness, which, however severely reprehended 
by mothers and governesses, has always been 
regarded both by Ay'mer and myself with 
much tenderness, as imparting a very civilised 
air to a mansion, when disposed with a suffi. 
ciently careful negligence. Nothing is more 
ornamental to a lonely house, in a wild country, 
than those scattered symptoms of gentle woman. 
hood. A volume of Ferrar’s History of Lime. 
rick, lying with a thread-paper between the 
leaves, enabled Aylmer to form a diagnostic of 
a little female patriotism ; while an unmuffled 
harp, with a music-stand ‘and book, near the 
window, rather modestly thrown into shade, 
gave indications of higher accomplishment than 
he had even been led to hope for. All these 
delightful conclusions were, however, soon cut 
short by the sound of a light foot upon the 
staircase without. His heart leaped into his 
eyes, as he bent them on the door—the handle 
stirred—it was opened. * Kate! Kate!’ ‘ Oh, 
William !’ I know that there are many very 
respectable persons, whose theory, as well as 
practice, it is, to make all the impulses of pas- 
sion and feeling, as well as all the varieties: of 
action and attitude, obnoxious to the rules of 
etiquette—who can be joyous within limit, or 
most elegantly disconsolate, as the occasion 
may require—and to such Ivan have no apo- 
logy to offer for the conduet of my heroine at 
this conjuncture. She received the friend and 
playmate of her childhood with an ecstacy truly 
barbarous—there is no denying the fact—she 
almost rushed into his arms—she hardly 
checked the kiss which he was presumptuous 
enough to snatch from her, and very faintly 
even on its repetition—her delight was out- 
rageously unsophisticated and natural—it was, 
in fact, an Irish meeting ‘ all over.’ When 
the ‘ Kates,’ and * Williams,’ and * my good- 
nesses !* and ‘ dear mees!’ and ‘bursts of 
laughter, and all the other delicious nothings 
in which this untamed affection is-privileged 
to indulge itself on such occasions, had been 
nearly expended, Aylmer contemplated the 
face and figure of his young friend with greater 
attention ; and we shall now describe what he 
Saw, as accurately i He. was not 





as possible. 
disappointed iri-any way by either the counte- 
nance or the person of his mistress (for as such, 
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e first glance, he had set her down); and 
poh the one was beautiful, the former 
be idedly short of that standard. There 
was no exquisite combination of colour in the 
cheeks—no lilies and roses—no rubies—no 
diamonds, and yet the face itself was perfectly 
captivating. Her lips were thin, but eternally 

with an expression of arch gravity, or 
undisguised pleasure, which the restless heart 
supplied in such continual succession as totally 
to exclude all thought of considering their pre- 
tensions to mere material beauty. Her eye 
was gray, and shrewd in its moments of com- 
parative inaction, but full of fire, of passion, of 
mirth, of thought, of feeling, or of fun, accord. 
ing as those varying emotions were stirred up 
within her bosom. The whole countenance 
fell into a character of intensity and animation, 
which gave the fairest promise in the world of 
the evenness that might be expected from the 
mind and temper. It was the veritable window 
to the heart, for which the philosophic braggart 
affected to sigh, and was only to be loved for 
the revealment of the spirit which was in it.— 
‘ She is not handsome, decidedly,’ said the 
student to himself, after the elegant fashion of 
his compeers in T. C. D. ; ‘ she is none of your 
brick-and-mortar beauties—but I like her the 
better—there’s vows about her. ’Tis a well. 
built forehead, too.” ”” 

The other tales are excellent in their way : 
the Hand and Word is a well-told murder ; and 
little Jack Edy is almost Crofton Croker-ish. 
Wecannot leave this volume without observing 
how well the Aylmers of Bally-Aylmer would 
dramatise. Miss Kelly would be an exquisite 
Kate. 





Valentine Verses; or, Lines of Truth, Love, 
and Virtue. By the Rev. Richard Cobbold, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 262. Ipswich, E. Shalders. 

Tue fifth commandment is quoted on the title- 

page of this strange valume; and by uniting 

the Decalogue with Valentines, gives note of 
the odd medley within. ‘ Hononr thy father 
and thy mother,” repeats Mr. Cobbold ! happy 
are we that the injunction goes no farther, for 
we should be in a state of utter reprobation 
were we bound to “‘honour the author of this 
book, and the artist of its 100 plates,” that our 
days might be longin theland. Yet let usadmit, 
that of all the exhibitions of literary vanity 
and egotism which we have seen, the present 
is one of the most inoffensive and amiable. 

The disposition is good, but the intellect is not 

strong ; and it is an unfortunate thing to thrust 

before the beard of this rough world those in- 
nocent follies, which are only tolerable to weak 
minds in, privacy and the domestic circle. 

Thus, like the egregious Chaplain of my Lord 

Mayor, (whose grandiloquent work for the 

inculeation of piety, by a full and particular 

account of civic gourmandizing and absurdity, 
we reviewed a fortnight since), the Reverend 

Richard Cobbold, another pillar of the church, 

and (heaven save the mark !) another A.M.,* 





66 he did not take a higher degree, is explained in 
one of the Valentines, called Senate House, where he 
confesseth that he was much in love, while much at 
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has devoted himself to the service of “ Truth, 
Love, and Virtue,” by 9 superlative effort of 
genius. 

It may be remembered, by persons deeply 
read in history, that Ipswich is already famous 
for the production of a great churchman, and a 
man of extraordinary abilities: we allude to 
one Cardinal Wolsey, a native of that place; 
but we are free to declare our opinion, that 
Cardinal Wolsey never wrote any thing like 
this volume of Mr. Cobbold’s, and that the very 
best poetry he ever composed must be mere 
linsey-woolsey when compared to this rich and 
silky fabrication. Be it our duty to make it 
better known to the literati of the age in which 
it has made its appearance, and hand it down 
with due laud to endless posterity. 

After the title-page, with its epigraph, the 
first prominent feature is a portrait of “* John 
Cobbold, Esq.,” which faces a dedication to him 
of his son’s performance—a dedication which 
carefully records the ‘‘ industry” of the said 
John, whom the Rev. Richard honours, and, in 
akingly style, calls ** Sire,” for pater-nizing fif- 
teen children, including himself *‘ his affectionate 
fourteenth child.” This large family, the worthy 
father (we are farther told) has amply pro- 
vided for, and placed independently : conduct 
unquestionably to be commended and admired, 
and only made liable to ridicule by being 
printed and published in a big book. 

Next comes a preface, beginning—* In the 
family of the Cobbolds, at Ipswich, has existed 
for many years’—what? the practice of 
writing Valentines on Valentine’s-day! As 
the family of the Cobbolds, at Ipswich, is per- 
haps the only family in the kingdom where 
such doings are tolerated, we beg to refer 
readers to the detailed account of the manner 
in which they are accomplished, assuring them 
that it is replete with novelty and information. 
It is sufficient for us to state, that ‘* the lively 
dance, kept up with good humour, was only 
surpassed in the introduction of such proofs of 
genius as tended to enliven the intellect, as 
well (O bathos !) as to engage the attention.” 
Nurtured in such a school, it is no wonder that 
the youthful Richard should gather early in- 
spiration, and become as it were a mighty bard, 
whose fancies could not admit of restraint: 
thus he says:—‘t Those who have had the 
pleasure to spend the evening of the fourteenth 
of February beneath the roof of Mrs. Cobbold, 
will speak that truth, upon which at present I 
must at least curb my fiery pen.”’ A fine image 
thislast ! ‘* Curb a fiery pen”’ is Miltonic; but, 
minutely tracing the causes of his wonderful 
talents to their effects, the writer further in- 
forms us, that he, though inferior in “‘ the Ars 
Poetice, with no other encouragement than 
the daring impulse of his own mind, quietly sat 
to work a year after his parent's decease, and 
executed one hundred original drawings: he 
wrote appropriale lines thereto, but being 
unable to do two at onee, he had the labour of 
copying his own works. With a disinclination 
to imitate any one else, inbérent in him from 
his earliest infancy, he could neither revert to 
his parent’s style, nor to her designs; but 
feeling within him the full force of pleasure to 
consist in originality, he pursued the bent of 
his own inclination. This led him to study 
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life, to consider human nature, to view feeling 
in the heart as the ground.work of all writing, 
whether of poetry or prose. For the present 
year, he resulved upon etching with his pen 
the designs of his observation and reflection, 
in lithography, that a book might be formed, 
which some beyond his native place might 
condescend to appreciate. Without any ¢ssist- 
ance from others he has accomplished the 
present work ; and though well aware of its 
inferiority, yet being something new, he trusts 
that it will be looked upon, by some at least, 
as a praiseworthy production. No more copies 
are'struck off than will just enable him to 
defray the expenses of the publication, and’ 
assist him to encourage native talent in others. 
His bread is already earned by the labours of 
an industrious parent, to whom no words of: 
gratitude, but the feeling alone of his own 
heart, must speak the sensation of delight.” 
Several sources of gratification will occur to the 
benevolent readers of the foregoing quotation : 
first. from being assured that the author 
quietly sat to work ; secondly, that the poetry 
is appropriate to the designs; thirdly, that 
nothing of the same sort was ever done by a 
human being before ; and fourthly, that he who 
has done it now has luckily no need to earn 
his own bread. 

Of the appropriate poetry, however. it now 
behoves us to speak, and we go to its considera. 
tion with proportionate anxiety. 

The first poem is the Farewell, and its pic. 
ture-theme (the pictures being as droll pieces 
of composition and execution as ever were seen), 
a sailor stepping into a boat, while his sweet- 
heart is ‘* blubbering ashore ;’’ and the next is 
the Happy Return of the same individual, who 
is represented taking a kind of extraordinary 
fly from the bow into the arms of a lady some- 
what stouter than the Swiss Giantess. Happi- 
ness on a larger scale could not requite the 
toils of an Admiral of the Fleet. This magni. 
ficent creature, this plenitude of delight, sings 
accordingly — 
** O welcome, m 

My heart is delighted, my lover is home; 

’Tis this I have sigh’d for, have pray’ for in fear, 

My sailor’s return! ah! my sailor is dear. 

O come to my heart then! for ever be dear ! 

Thou honest brave sailor, my heart says, ‘ What cheer?’ 

He leaps from the boat to the shingle once more, 

Ah! happy return for the maid on the shore.” 

The next piece is a boar hunt, and, we are 
inclined to believe, an allegory: it begins thus, 
powerfully reminding us of the author's pecu- 
liar quality: 

** A MON=TROUS BORE, Of savage kind; 

Fierce, wild, and terribly inclin’d 
To scour the country, and lay waste 
Whatever herbs were good and chaste.” 

The description of the hounds shews much 

fertility of fancy and invention— 
* © Heedless, but a pup, 
The boar attacked him—ript him up.” 

A fate we are rejoiced to find is not awarded 
to— . , 

Doge of Spirit without spor, 

These and others brave and bold, 

Deserving merit, kept their hold.” 

A Snake in the Grass, which is lithographed 
biting a horse’s leg, leads to the following 
beautiful moral :— 

; ‘* But tremble he 

ic Who lurks as venom’d se: t in the grass, 

To catch an innocent confiding lass.” 

The Qyposition sets out with a dogma we 
cannot 9@ entirely approve—for it says 

if 
iscopattes peat? love 


~® We axe afraid this is no lapse, for the author writes, 


love! thou art come! thou art come! 
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constant ‘motion, the joy manifested by the 
multitude of spectators who ran along the 


banks, the military and Asiatic mixture pre- 

sented to our view by the various costumes oi 

thirty different nations; in short, the certainty 

of daily beholding new and curious objects. 

so awakened and excited our imaginations 

that they seemed to travel even faster than we 
yy - 


“ The artillery of the fleet and of the town 
announced the arrival of the two monarchs 
Catherine sent several of her officers of state. 
in an élegant shallop, to salute the King of 
Poland. That prince, in order to avoid ali 
embarrassing etiquette, and wishing to pre- 
serve an incognito not altogether compatibl 
with so much splendour, said to them: * Gen- 
tlemen, the King of Poland has desired me t 
introduce to you the Count Poniatowski.° 
When he had ascended the imperial galley, we 
pressed in a circle around him, anxious to wit. 
ness the first emotions and to hear the first 
words of these illustrious personages, unde: 
circumstances so different from those unde: 
which they had formerly been seen, when they 
were united by love, separated by jealousy, and 
pursued by hatred. But our expectations were 
almost entirely disappointed ; for, after a mu- 
tual salutation, grave, cold, and dignified 
Catherine having given her hand to Stanislas 
they entered a cabinet, where they remained 
shut up for half an hour. As soon as this 
tite.a-téte was over, their majesties rejoined 
us; and, as we had not been able to hear them 
we endeavoured to read their thoughts in thei: 
features: but the light clouds which rested on 
their countenances rendered our attempt diffi- 
cult enough. On the side of the empress there 
was a cloud of embarrassment and unusual 
restraint ; and, in the eyes of the king, a cev- 
tain expression of sadness which an affected 
smile could not entirely concgal. That prince 
now came and spoke in an obliging manner to 
all those amongst us whom he knew; the 
empress presented the others to him. -I was 
received very graciously by him. . Every thing 
had been so arranged as not to leave a vacant 
moment in a day, which both sides, perhaps, 
equally wished to shorten. We soon embarked 
in handsome boats, to go on board the galley 
where the entertainment was to be given. It 
was of the most sumptuous, delicate, and ele- 
gant description. The’ empress had on her 
right hand the king, and on her left the am- 
bassador Cobentzel. Prince Potemkin, Mr. Fitz- 
herbert, and I, were placed opposite to their 
majesties. Little was eaten and little was said; 
people looked about them a great deal, listened 
to the fine music, and drank to the health of 
the king, amidst a grand salute of cannon. 
On rising from the table, the king took from 
the hands of a page the gloves and the-fan of 
the empress, and presented them to her. He 
then looked for, and could not find his hat; 
the empress, seeing it, had it brought to her, 
and gave ittohim. ‘* Ah! madam,’ said Sta- 
nislas, on receiving it, * you formerly gave me 
amuch finer one.’ We now returned to the 
imperial galley. The party remained but a 
short time together, and nothing remarkable 
occurred. The king re-embarked. at eight 
o'clock, and returned to Kanieff. 


fires ; a winding ditch had been hollowed out | 
on its sides, and filled with combustible mate- 





As soon as | 
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sphere appear as if inflamed ; and the effect was 
heightened by the reflection of the burning 
scene in the waters of. the Borysthenes. Our 
fleet also was magnificently illuminated, so that 
it this time there was no night in our horizon. 
The king having invited us all, we availed our- 
selves of his invitation. He gave a superb ball, 
but the empress would not go to it. Stanislas 
had in vain entreated her to prolong her stay 
for twenty-four hours; the time for favours 
as gone by with him., Catherine told him 
that she feared that by this delay she might 
seep the emperor waiting, who was to meet 
ver at Kherson.” 

The arrival of the Emperor Joseph, just 
illuded to, gives rise to a number of interest- 
ing passages, from which we shall make some 
characteristic selections. Sailing down the 
Borysthenes or Dnieper, the court reached 
Krementchuk on the 10th of May; and the 
count relates— 

* The dulness of our residence at Kioi!, the 
severity of the season, and, above all, the dis- 
‘content of Marshal Romanzoff, had rather 
lamped the natural gaiety of Catherine. On 
landing at. Krementchuk, a very different scene 
presented itself to our view; the spring, giv- 
ng new life to nature, imparted to all around | 
in air of cheerfulness, and the freshness of the | 
‘arly verdure rendered even the marshes an 





igreeable object. A mansion of large extent, 
uilt and arranged according to the taste of the | 
mpress; an English garden, into which the 
magic of Prince Potemkin had caused trees of 
extraordinary size to be transplanted, at great 
expense; a charming prospect, varied by wood, | 
water, and flowers; twelve thousand men | 
newly armed and equipped ; all the nobility of 
the government assembled, and richly dressed ; 
a collection of merchants from all parts of the 
empire ; and, besides all this, the pleasure of 
oeing in moticn after three months of inacti- 
vity, with that also of advancing towards the 
close of the extraordinary journey which had 
fixed the attention of all Kurope: these were 
the preludes to the novel scenes of which I 
was about to be a witness. The satisfaction of 
Catherine, nourished every day by new and 
exciting objects, was manifest to every one. 
Prince Potemkin, always and in every thing 
extraordinary, shewed himself as active in 
his governments, as he was indolent at Peters- 
burgh.”” 

Military and other grand fétes rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other; till at length, in conse- 
quence of learning that the emperor was ap- 
proaching, the empress disembarked, got into a | 
carriage, and hastened to meet him. They} 
did meet near the solitary house of a cossack, | 
and ‘‘ there (continues the author) they stayed | 
a few hours, and. then set out together for| 
Kaydak, where we rejoined them the following | 





nS SE 
empress intended to build Ekaterinoslaff. Mass 
was performed in the imperial tent ; their ma- 
jesties, in the presence of the archbishop, laid 
the foundation-stone of the church of that new 
capital, the situation of which is extremely 
pleasant.” 

New and magnificent entertainments fol. 
lowed ; but the notices of the distinguished per- 
sonages who partook of them, will, we think, 
be more acceptable to readers. 

** In the evening, when the empress had 
dismissed her court, the emperor, being de- 
sirous of profiting by the beauty of the evening, 
took my arm, left the camp, and had a long 
walk upon the immense meadows, whose 
boundary the eye could not trace. At the sight 
of some camels, and of some Tartar shepherds 
wandering on the plain; *‘ What a. singular 
journey !’ exclaimed the prince, ‘ and who 
would have dreamt of seeing me with Catherine 
the Second, and the ministers of France and 
England, wandering in the desert of the Tar- 
tars! It is altogether a new page in history.’ 
‘ It appears to me,’ I replied, * rather like a 
page trom the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, aud that I am walking with the Caliph 
Haroun-al-Raschid, who, according to his cus- 
tom, is disguised.’ A few minutes afterwards, 
the emperor stopped suddenly, and rubbed his 
eyes. * In truth,’ he said, ‘Ido not know 
whether I am awake, or whether your allusion 
to the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments has 


| enchanted me,—but look on this side.’ I turned 


my head, and was struck with astonishment 
by the same object which had excited his sur- 
prise. In fact, at about two hundred paces 
from us, we beheld a large, high, and immense 
tent, which was proceeding along the grass, 
altogether by itself. Notwithstanding the 
height of the grass, both of us ran swiftly, in 
order that we might the better distinguish this 
singular phenomenon. The ten: soon stopped, 
and we saw a body of thirty Kalmouks come 
out of it. The emperor desired me to enter, 
and having jokingly made some signs to the 
Kalmouks, they followed me, and lowered the 
covering which closed the entrance to the tent, 
so that I found myself their prisoner. The 
whole thing was then explained tome. These 
tents are constructed in this manner: with 
laths they make a kind of trellis-work, of 
which they form a circular railing four feet 
high, surmounted or crowned by a circle of 
wood, which makes a species of wainscot about 
breast high. Upon this wainscot, great laths, 
of thirty feet in length, are raised; at their 
summit, a little circle of wood hinders them 
from falling together, and all these laths are 
secured by fastenings of leather. An immense 
covering, composed of camel hair, is thrown 
over the whole, and it descends as far as the - 
ground. They raise up parts of this covering 


morning, the 19th of May. As the empress|on the side from which they have no fear 


had been in such a hurry as not to take any of | either of the wind or the sun. 


her attendants with her, there was no incon- 
siderable difficulty in getting dinner for the 
two great sovereigns. Prince Potemkiw, Ge- 
neral Branitski, and the Prince of Nassau, 
whom the latter had conveyed in his carriage 
to Kaydak, at length prepared a repast, which 
was partaken of with much gafety, but was as 


In the tent 
there are other coverings made of the same 
material, which serve for beds and sofas. At 
the top there is an opening which answers for 
achimney. Thirty men can live conveniently 
in each of these tents, and the flocks feed 
around them. When they decamp, they take 
off the covering, remove the fastenings, pack 


detestable. as might have been expected from | all the laths in bundles, and place the whole 
it was dark, the hill of Kanieif glowed with | such noble cooks. We remained at Kaydak | upon a waggon. But, when they wish merely 


the whole of the 19th, awaiting the arrival, 


| not of all our fleet, for many of the vessels had 


Tials, When they were set on fire, they looked ! run hard and fast aground, but at least of those 
like the lava of a volcano, and the resemblance! which carried the men and things which were 
Was the more striking, as, at the same moment | indispensable for the continuation of the jour- 


Snexplosion of a hundred-thousand fire-works, 


. On the 20th, we encamped two leagues 





@ the top of the hill, made the very-atmo. off, under two vents, at the place where the 


. 


to change their situation a little, in order to 
give fresh pasturage, then, without at all dis. 
composing the tent, the Kalmouks, who are 
inside, turn all in the same direction, lift up 
the railing, and so march away with their light 
dwelling. It was exactly this menceuvre which 
had caused our great surprise, when we saw 
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the tent moving, apparently without being 
either carried or drawn by any man or animal. 
When they had thus made me take a short 
walk of some paces with them, I recovered my 
liberty, and found the emperor, who laughed 
heartily at my imprisonment. He himself 
went into the tent, and agreed with me in 
thinking, that, for those who were accustomed 
to it, such a dwelling was convenient, and ex- 
tremely well calculated to shelter them from 
the rigour of all seasons. The next day we 
‘arrived at Perekop, a narrow isthmus which 
separates the Black Sea from the sea of Azoff.”’ 
- « - “ The emperor, while he laughed at the 
faults of Prince Potemkin, could well account 
for the influence which he possessed over Ca- 
therine. * But I cannot conceive,’ said he to 
me one day, ‘how a woman so proud, and so 
careful of her glory, can shew such a weak 
indulgence to the caprices of her young aide- 
de-camp Momonoff, who is really nothing bet- 
ter than a spoilt child. I cannot express how 
much I was annoyed at an absurdity of conduct 
which sou must have remarked, as well as 
mys Jf: several times, and particularly at 
Kherson, in presence of an extensive circle, or 
‘more properly speaking, in public, she admit- 
ted him to her own whist table, with the most 
important personages: in addition to which, 
she quietly permitted this young man, in a fit 
of absence of mind, to take the chalk with 
which, in Russia, they mark the points, and 
make use of it in drawing figures and land- 
scapes on the cloth, while all were waiting mo- 
tionless, and with their eyes cast down, for the 
termination of this childish amusement, in 
order to resume their game.’ The observation 
was just: Catherine, whose character was in- 
finttely more gentle and condescending than 
those imagined who did not know her inti- 
mately, carried, perhaps, to an extreme her 
indulgent kindness towards the caprices of 
Prince Potemkin, the follies of her grand- 
equerry, and the fits of absence to which Mo- 
monoff was subject. But this critical reflection 
lost much of its force in the mouth of the 
person who made it ; for, too eager himself to 
please Catherine, he lavished on the young fa 
vourite continual marks of kindness and consi- 
deration; and, enduring even the whimsical 
haughtiness of Prince Potemkin, he allowed 
himself, like other courtiers of the empress, to 
be kept waiting for his appearance in the sa- 
loon without complaining.’’* 





* One anecdote displays more of the better part of 
Catherine’s character. ‘* I was near her (says Segur) 
when the arrival of one of these governors who been 
se cul gligent, was d ahd. 
Count Bezborodko, ‘ that your — will address to 
hin publicly the severe rimand which he merits.’ 
* No,’ replied Catherine, ‘ that would be too humiliating; 
1 shall wait till he is alone with me; for I love to pra 
and reward in public, and to rebuke in private.’” The 
annexed illustrate the objects of her ambiiion. ‘* Prussia 
and England manifested clearly their opposi’ion to the 
ambi.ious views of Russia, and every thing gave me 
reason to believe that the empress, more prudent than 
her favourite minister, wished for the present to avoid a 
war, and that she resolved to delay, till some future 
opportunity, the execution of her real and extensive, pro- 
ject, the end of which was, not to take sessio) of 

onstantinople, but to add Moldavia and Wallachia to 
all her other recent conquests; and, after forming the 
whole into a new Grecian empire, to place the crown on 
the head of young Constantine.” — ‘‘ The imagination of 
Catherine could not remain inactive. Thus her plans 
were rather precipitate than well digested; and it was 
manifest that this — destroyed in the end a 
part of ‘he creations of her genius. She wished, at one 
aid the same time, to form a middle class, to admit 
forcign to introd manufactures, to esta- 
blish credit, to increase paper money, to raise the ex- 
changes, to lower the interest of money, to build cities, 

le deserts, to cover the Black 
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At Arbar the count mentions another curious 
situation :— 

‘“« Mr. Fitzherbert and I (he says) were 
lodged in one of those Tartar tents, of which I 
have already given a description. The Rus- 
sians were astonished at beholding an English 
and a French minister, in spite of the rivalry 
of their two countries, and the opposition of 
their interests, united in the most sincere 
friendship: it would have been impossible to 
blame the one, without the other’s taking up 
his defence. The empress was amused with 
so extraordinary a friendship; and she, doubt- 
less, took occasion to heighten her diversion, 
by arranging that we should sleep in the same 
tent, and write upon the same table despatches 
of perfectly opposite characters.’’ 

Our next quotation affords a remarkable il- 
lustration of national manners. At Theodosia, 
the utmost limit of the expedition, the count 
tells the story. 

‘* When on the point of leaving these de- 
plorable ruins, I had a singular adventure, 
which, however, I should not have thought of 
relating, had it not appeared well adapted to 
give a just notion of manners in a country 
where slavery exists, and at the same time of 
the originality which characterised Prince Po- 
temkin. We were just going to commence 
our journey, the empress was already in her 
carriage, and I was hastily descending the steps 
of her palace to join her, when, all of a sudden, 
there appeared before me a young woman, 
dressed in the Asiatic fashion. Her size, her 
gait, her eyes, her forehead, her mouth, in 
short, all her features, presented, with incon- 
ceivable accuracy, the perfect image of my 
wife. Surprise rendered me motionless. I 
doubted whether I was awake; I believed for 
a moment that Madame de Segur was really 
come from France in search of me, and that 
they had taken pleasure in concealing the 
event, and preparing for me this unexpected 
meeting: the imagination travels quickly, and 
I was in the country of wonders. In the mean 
time, Prince Potemkin, seeing me stand like a 
statue, called to me in vain, and ran to tell me 
that the empress was waiting for me. The 
young woman withdrew, and my too short 
dream was broken; I ‘related it it in a few 
words to the prince. ‘ Is the resemblance, 
then, so complete ?’ said he. I answered that 
it was * perfect and incredible.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
replied he, laughing, ‘ batwshka (a familiar and 
friendly expression), this young Circassian be- 
longs to a man who will allow me to dispose of 
her as I think proper, and as soon as we arrive 
at Petersburgh, I will make you a present of 
her.’ I thanked him, but added, ‘I shall not 
accept your offer; I think such a proof of sen- 
timent would appear very strange to Madame 





common undertakings, either in difficulty or extent; and 
although there was undoubtedly much to do ina country 
SO new to civilisation, the actual success would have been 
much greater, had fewer objects been attempted at a 
time, or if, at least, all projects of conquest had been re- 
nounced, and attention had been directed exclusively to 
internal prosperity, the only true glory of sovereigns. As 
it was, Catherine already enjoyed some of the fruits of 
her labours. The mildness of her reign favoured the 
= oa of the denature many manufactures 
ad made progress; culture exten 3 
schools which had been founc ale bee 
the manners, and ai 


unded, were gradually softening 
ting the intelligence of the 

le; the tribunals to decide fairly, and accord- 

ng to law, in all cases where persons of too great pow 


er 
were not concerned; slavery was mitigated; the rights 
granted to the nobility of meeting, electing their own 
syndics and judges, and addressing their complaints to 
thethrone, imparted some activity to the landed propri- 
etors, accustomed them to useful 
instruments on the —a- and the.two. 

ussia poverishing the empire by 
within themeslves industry, riches, and con: 


de Segur." We separated, afid I thought aj 
was over: but some time afterwards, the 
prince convinced me that he was piqued at my 
refusal; he attributed it to a false delicacy, 
which prevented me from receiving a present 
from him. ‘ I will prove that you are mis. 
taken,’ I said to him, ‘ by accepting any other 
present which you may be pleased to offer me,’ 
He took me at my word, and, on his return to 
the capital, after the taking of Oczakoff, he gave 
me a young Kalmuc child, named Nagun; the 
most original Chinese little figure that could be 
seen. I took care of him for a long time, and 
I taught him to read; but when I returned 
to France, the Countess de Cobentzel, who 
was very much amused with him, pressed me 
so éarnestly te give him to her, that I con. 
sented.”’ 

Having confined ourselves to a single portion 
of this interesting publication, we must now 
leave it to its fortune with the public, which 
cannot fail to be auspicious. The latter pages 
grow in political importance; and through. 
out there are many descriptive and topographi- 
cal pictures, besides anecdotes and incidents, 
which will amply reward the reader for adding 
a knowledge of these details from the work 
itself, though we have been obliged to omit 
them, and devote ourselves to tne still more 
curious traits which the author has developed 
of Catherine, her contemporaries, her mi- 
nisters, her generals, and her favourites. 








Buckingham’s Travels in Mesopotamia. 
Our second notice of this work is necessarily 
very limited; but will serve to illustrate the 
varieties of Mr. Buckingham’s Travels. 

** The Turcomans on the borders of Turkey, 
seem to hold the same position as the Bedouins 
on the borders of ‘Syria. They dwell chiefly 
in the plains gouth of the range of Mount 
Taurus, and extend from the sea-coast, near 
Antioch, to the borders of the Euphrates. 
They are, however, more wealthy than the 
Arabs, from having richer pastures, and more 
numerous flocks, and from being cultivators, as 
well as shepherds. They are, therefore, also 
more fixed in their stations, and live both in 
tents and in villages. There are among them 
peculiar tribes, as among the Arabs, some 
remaining almost stationary, and others 
mounted on fleet mares, scouring the plains, 
and living more by dépredations on caravans, 
and even on single passengers, than by agricul- 
ture or pastoral labours.” 

Of the manners and feelings of this people, 
retained, as it ap from very remote times, 
the following is an interesting example:— 

“ Two young persons of the same tribe 
loved. each other, and were betrothed in mar- 
riage : their passion was open and avowed, and 
known to all their friends, who had consented 
to their union, and even fixed the period for its 
celebration. It happened, one evening, that 
they met, accidentally, alone, but in sight 
of all the tents: they stopped a moment to 
speak to each other ; and were on the point 
of passing on, when the brothers of the girl 
perceiving it, rushed out, with arms in their 
hands, to avenge their disgrace. The young 
man took to flight, and escaped with a musket- 
wound ; but the poor girl received five balls in 
her body, besides being mangled by the daggers 
of her own brothers, who had aimed to plunge 
them in her heart; and when she fell, they 
abandoned. her carcass to the dogs! The 
young ‘man gained. thé-tent of « powerful 
friend, the chief of andther tribe. encamped 
near them, and told his story ; begging thet be 
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quuld assist him with a troop of horse, to 
enable him to rescue the body of his love from 
its present adation. He went, accom Na 
nied by some of his own people, and found life 
still remaining. He then repaired to thetent of 
her enraged brothers, and asked them why 
they had done this? They replied, that they 
could not suffer their sister to survive the loss 
of her honour, which had been stained by he: 
stopping to talk with her intended husband, on 
the public road, before her marriage. The 
lover demanded her body for burial ; when he: 
brothers, suspecting the motive, exclaimed 
‘ What, is she not yet lifeless ?—then we wil 
finish this work of death ;? and were rushing 
out to execute their purpose, when the yout! 
¢aused the troop of horsemen, sent to aid his 
purpose, to appear, and threatened instan' 
death to him who should first stir to interrupt 
his design. The young girl was conveyed to 
his tent, and, after a series of kind attentions 
slowly recovered. During her illness, the dis- 
tracted lover, now expelled from his own tribe, 
came, under cover of the night, to see her ; 
and, weeping over her wounds, continually 
tted that he had been so base as to seek 
his safety in flight, and not to have died in 
defending her. She as heroically replied, ‘ No! 
no! It is my highest happiness that I have 
suffered, and that you have escaped ; we shall 
both live, and Heaven will yet bless us with 
many pledges of our lasting love.’ This really 
happened; the girl recovered, was married t 
her impassioned swain, and they are still both 
alive, with a numerous family of children. So 
romantic a tale of love, jealousy, revenge, 
fidelity, and heroism, would have been incre- 
dible, were it not that all the parties were 
known to Mr. Maseyk, who related it; that 
he did so in the presence of many other persons 
born in Aleppo, and acquainted, by report, 
with the fact; and that the veracity of the 
narrator may be regarded as unquestionable.” 
At Beer (or Bir), the traveller crossed the 
Euphrates, and tells us of the river at that 


“ There is, at present, no communication 
water from Beer, either up or down the 


| oma partly from the want of proper 
boats, and the unskilfulness of the people to 
build them, and partly from the banks being, 
on both sides, occupied by tribes of Arabs 
often at war among themselves, and always in 
hostilities against strangers who pass that way. 
The stream is called Shat-el-Fraat, from its 
source in the mountains of Armenia, until its 
Junction with the Tigris, below Bagdad ; when 
they are jointly called Shat-el-Arab, or the 
river of the Arabs, to its outlet into the sea.” 

But, perhaps, the reader will enjoy a more 
lively gratification in perusing the narrative 
where it details the mode of life imposed on 
those who sojourn in these countries. At one 
place, the author relates : 

“ As we were now reduced to our own 
resources, our supper consisted of boiled wheat, 
warm bread, baked on a fire of camels’ dung 
and steeped in clear melted butter, and some 
wild herbs, ee from among: the grass 
around us. is was followed by a pipe and a 
cup of coffee ; and afterwards about an ounce of 

sugar, made into a round hard cake, 
Was served to us out of a little tin case. This 
was the travelling fare of one of the richest 
merchants of Mousul, who had property to the 
amount of ten or fifteen thousand pounds sterl- 
ing in money and goods embarked in the pre- 
sent ca and who every night fed, from 
bit own table, not leer than twenty poor pil- 
stims, besides his own fmmiédiate Gependaiits.” 








ain, at the city of Orfah:: 

“ Tt was before sunset that wé assembled at 
the house of a green-turbaned descendant of 
the Prophet, to the number of about thirty 
persons. We were received in a very hand- 
some room, with gilded ceiling, carpeted divans, 
furnished with silk cushions, and other marks 
of the occupier’s wealth. Among our party 
were the two Indian fakirs, who knew their 
interest too well ever to desert their patron, so 
that they constantly hung about his person. 
These men, clad in a bundle of loose rags, 
scarcely holding together, though bound with 
many cords and threads, and swarming with 
vermin, from their never having changed their 
zarments, or perhaps washed their bodies, for 
the last three years, were seated among the 
rest along the sofa, and served with exactly 
the same attention as others of the company. 
This practice of admitting the ragged and 
dirty to an equal place with the well-clad and 
clean,—as well as that of suff: ring the servants 
of the house to sleep on the divan at night, 
which equally prevails among the Turks,— 
occasions the houses of the rich to be almost as 
subject to vermin as those of the poor. It is 
thus by no means rare to see the most wealthy 
and polite among them arrest the crawling 
intruder in his march over their benishes ; 
and, rather than defile their nails by killing it 
on them, as is the practice with the poor in 
Spain and Portugal, they usually blow it off 
into the middle of the room! They say that 
they themselves thus remain clean, and there 
is but a chance at least of the little crawler’s 
ever reaching them again: whereas, though 
the practice of killing it at once renders that 
impossible, yet, in their estimation, this act is 
in itself too grossly shocking to decency to be 
permitted. Our supper was served on a large 
metal salver, highly ornamented with Arabic 
devices and inscriptions, and containing at least 
forty dishes; the central one of which was, as 
usual, a pilau, and the surrounding ones stewed 
meats, fruits, and various made-dishes. Among 
our drinks were, iced milk and lebben ; a fine 
iced sherbet, made with honey, cinnamon-water. 
and spices ; and the iced juice of pomegranates 
of the last year, diluted with water of roses; 
so that one could not regret the want of wine 
to crown the banquet. The napkin which 
surrounded ‘the salver, so as to leave a portion 
large enough to cover the knees of all who sat 
before it, was of fine silk gauze, embroidered at 
the edges and ends, and was in one piece of six 
or eight yards long by a yard broad. Water 
was served to us in a silver cup, called in Arabic 
‘ tassé ;’ and we washed afterwards over silver 
ewers. -Our evening pipes and coffee were 
taken on the terrace of the house; which. 
being lofty, and seated nearly in the centre of 
the town, gave us a panoramic view of great 
extent and beauty.” * - 

“ The chief personages who figured in this 


| assembly were two Christians, returning, from 


the Easter festival at Jerusalem, to Mardin, 
called, by the Turks, Mokhoddesy, and not 
Hadjee ; these titles being derivative from the 
respective places visited. The names of these 
pilgrims were Eesa, or Jesus ; and Abdallah. 
or the Slave of God. The names of Jesus and 
Mohammed are borne only by the followers oi 
their respective prophets; but Abdallah is 
common both to Moslems and Christians, though 
less frequent among the latter, where it is 
sometimes replaced by the name of Abd-el- 
Meseeah, or the Slave of the Messiah. Eesz 
was are A with ou n-pointed sonnet, 
fringed.at the edge, gi on the sidés, and. 
adorned at the top with a bunch of mtiall tink. 
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ling bells. Abdallah miade a still moré gro- 
tesque figure, as he was naked to the waist, 
and had contrived to decorate his head with 
coloured feathers and cotton wool, which, added 
to the blue stains, (the symbols of the holy 
pilgrimage,) with which his body and arms 
were covered, gave him an appearance some- 
what between that of asavage Indian and an 
ancient Briton, as they are generally repre- 
sented to us. To complete the resemblance, 
these men threw themselves into the wildest 
attitudes, like those of the aboriginal war- 
dance of America, and to as rude a music. 
The band was composed of a drummer, who 
beat with the palm and fingers of his hands on 
a large copper pan, turned bottom upwards, 
and a fifer, who blew into the upper end of a 
long cane, holding it as a clarionet, and using 
six stops, as in a flute. These produced, as 
may be imagined, no sweet or seductive sounds, 
though they were sufficiently musical to charm 
most of the party, who kept time by clapping 
their hands, as is commonly done in Egypt.” 

In this city, Mr. Buckingham visited a con« 
vent, of which his description is remarkable. 

** Our supper was composed of several good 
dishes, and a bright moon was the lamp by 
which we ate. Towards its close, a cannon 
was discharged to announce the execution of a 
Janissary, that mode of proclaiming their 
death being an honour reserved for their class, 
as beheading is for the nobility in England, 
while inferior persons, not belonging to this 
class, are here sent out of life without such a 
formality. One of the priests having unfeel- 
ingly exclaimed, ‘ Ah! there is another child 
of the devil gone to his father’s bosom,’ was 
followed by seve al others, saying, ‘ Al humd 
ul Illah,’ or * Thanks be to God;’ and all 
prayed rather for the destruction and utter 
rooting out of the Turks, than for their con. 
version to a purer faith. In this the patriarch 
did not actually join, nor did he, on the other 
hand, at all rebuke it. It led to a conversation 
of the most fanatic and blood-breathing kind, 
in which they seemed to pant only for an 
occasion to persecute their oppressors with 
more than tenfold return for injuries received. 
From the library of the patriarch, a sort «f 
general history was then produced, describing 
in one volume the leading events of the world, 
from Adam down to the first taking of Jerusa- 
lem by the Mohammedans. This was written 
in the Arabic language, with the Syriac cha- 
racter, and called therefore ‘ Gurshonee;’ as 
the Arabic and Syriac are distinct languages, 
having each a distinct character, while in this 
dialect they are both mixed together. Frora 
this book, some horrid details were read of + 
cruelties practised on the Christians; and it 
was then asked, ‘ What! if the occasion offers, 
shall we not revenge ourselves ?”? I answered, 
that the Head of that religion himself had said 
to his followers, ‘ Bless them that persecute 
you, pray for them that despitefully use you :’ 
and, ‘if thine enemy smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other; or if he take 
away thy cloak from thee, give unto him thy 
coat also.’ All of them knew these passages 
of Scripture well enough, but said they applied 
only to personal injuries, and not to those in- 
ilicted on the cause of their holy faith; an 
interpretation which, however ingenious, served 
mly to prove how pre-eminent are the feelings 
our nature over doctrines and precepts 
intended to counteract them. The remainder 
£ our evening was in theological dis« 
putes, as bitter as they could well be, though 
between members of the same church, atid on 


poitite held to be unimportant, Merely appere 
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tuining to, faith aud doctrine, uniformity. in 
which is considered, far less essential than in 
ceremonial rites; for all were considered by 
this party to be orthodox Christians, who made 
the cross and took tbe sacrament in the same 
manner with themselves, however much they 
might differ from them in other respects.” 

Here we must pause, though with the inten- 
tee of resuming our review as early as pos- 
sible, 
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Arwed Gyllensterna; a Tale of the Early Part 
of th: Eighteenth Century. From the Ger- 
man of C. F. Vander Velde. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1827. Lloyd and Son. 

Tuts is a romance which we}l deserved the 

excellent transiation it bas found. Founding 

its interest on the affections—drawing its les- 
sons from the failings of the human character— 
it is another argument against the sweeping 
censure which is now being rapidly withdrawn 
irom the German school. Laid in the time of 

Charles XIL., it presents a vivid picture of 

political crime and intrigue—relieved by other 

pictures of self-denial and devotedness. The 
great fault is, that the first and second volumes 
are in reality two distinct stories: the history of | 

Christina is an interesting tale by itself; and | 

the denouement, i. ¢. marriage, comes on S| 

abruptly, after we had quite lost sight of the’ 





lady, that though it is perhaps but poctical| 


justice to reward her faithful and long suffer-! 
ing, yet the two or three last seem to the/ 
reader unnecessary pages. Detached scenes— 
whose counexion together is the great excel- 
lence of their workmanship—do but little jus- 
tice to the author; still. the following is cha-| 
racteristic of the singular monarch it intro-| 
duces. | 
** They proceeded in silence towards the’ 
royal apartment, the door of which was hastily 
thrown open, anil discovered to Arwed’s anxi- 
ous eyes the sovereign he so much admired. 
He was standing before a table, upon which 
lay an open Bible, surrounded with heaps of 
papers, maps of Norway, and innumerable mili- 
tary plans; and from the excessive simplicity 
of his dress, a superficial observer might easily 
have mistaken him for a subaltern officer. He| 
had on a plain blue surtout, ornamented only 
with large flat buttons, and surmounted by a 
wide leathern belt, to which his sword was 
suspended ; this, with a pair of military boots, 
comp!eted his attire ; his uncombed hair strayed 
in thin locks over his forehead: yet, notwith. 
dtanding these disadvantages, his tall and stately 
figure, commanding countenance, and intelli- 
gent blue eyes, formed a toutgensemble so inde- 
scribably majestic, that Arwed had no difficulty 
in recognising him as the king, although there 
Were two other princes in the presence-chamber 
covered with orders, embroidery, and ribbons. 
Charles was pointing with his finger to the 
map before him, and was exclaiming at that! 
instant, in a tone of vexation, * We ought to 
have gained more ground by this time, for the 
trenches were opened on the 4th!’ * Most 
undoubtedly,’ replied Arwed's companion, ‘ and | 
this ill-timed tardiness might well give rise to| 
a«suspicion, that the inspecting officer either | 
woukl not or could not advance the works. | 
But ‘Colonel Megnet understands his profes- 
sion, to say the worst of him.’ ‘ I understand 
you, Ducker,’ said Charles, haughtily; ‘ but 
remember in future never to speak ill of others 
in the presence of your king.’ Ducker drew 
hack in evident mortification, while the elder 
gézed on him with @ scornful smile, and 


» 





the younger fixetl hts eyes on Arwed an 
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inquiring stare, which the young soldier felt 
little inclined to endure. 
the direction of his nephew's eyes, now for the 
first time perceived Arwed, and approaching a 
few steps nearer, inquired, with some degree 
of hesitation, who he was. ‘I am a Swedish 
nobleman—Gyllensterna by name’ answered 
Arwed, ‘ and am come to serve my noviciate in 
arms under your majesty.’ ‘ Are you a Count 
Gyllensterna ?’ inquired Charles, as he leant 
on his gigantic sword. Arwed answered in 
the affirmative, and the king, turning towards 
the elder prince, remarked, with a bitter smile, 
that the father was a determined supporter of 
the bat faction. ‘ Notwithstanding which he 
is full of zeal and loyalty both towards his king 
and country,’ cried Arwed, * which the actions 
of his sen shall prove, if your majesty will but 
give him the opportunity.’ ‘I am now going 
to storm the Danish intrenchments at Gulden- 
lowe,’ said the king, smiling graciously, ‘ and 
you shall fight near me.’ ‘ May God reward 
your majesty !’ exclaimed Arwed, with uncon- 
trollable delight, as he stooped to kiss the 
king’s hand. Charles hastily drew back, to 
avoid a species of homage he disliked. At 


| that moment Siquier entered the apartment, to 
inform the king that every thing was in readi- | 
ness for the projected attack. The general | 


was a Frenchman; his figure was tall and 
spare, and his intelligent countenance bore 
traces of worldliness and baleful passions. The 
king drew on his military gloves, and ejacu- 
lated, ‘ God be with us!’ while Ducker ob- 
served, in a whisper, to the young duke, that 
many lives would, be lost on the occasion. 
General Siquier, who overheard the remark, 
replied, carelessly, ‘ A great French general, 
under whom I formerly served, used to say 
before battle, ‘ If God will but remain neuter 
to-day, we will thresh the gentlemen well.’ 
Indignant at the irreverent speech, Charles, 
who was already at the door, turned round, 
and answered contemptuously, ‘ It was spoken 
like a great fool, and not like a great general.’ 
Mortified by the unexpected rebuke, Siquier 
followed in silence the king and his attend- 
ants.” ° 

As a whole, Arwed Gyllensterna is a stranger 
we bid hospitably welcome to England. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. H. H. Milman. 
8vo. Second edition. London, J. Murray. 

WE notice this new edition of Mr. Milman’s 
dramatic poem, for the sake of doing that 
gentleman the justice of quoting his denial of 
being indebted in this composition to any other 
writer. Mr. M. says:—‘* The author of a 
tragedy, recently published under the same 
name, having pointed out some coincidences of 
expression between his drama and mine, I beg 
to state, most explicitly, that, previous to the 
publication of Anne Boleyn, I had never seen, 
either in MS. or print, any contemporary poem 
on the same subject.””. We must, therefore 
absolve Mr. Milman from every suspicion of 
having availed himself of the labours of another ; 
and ascribe the curious resemlances between 
his drama and Mr. Grover’s (see L. G. of last 
year, p. 772-3, where they were pointed out) 
to the common coincidence of two minds treat- 
ing of the same historical characters and period. 


By Ri- 
Pp. 108. 


Original Hymns and Moral Poems. 
chard Mathews and E. Loudon. 
London, Wightman and Cramp. 

‘ VERY pretty little book for all good children— 

pleasing in its design, successful in its construc- 

tion, and weil calsolased to inculcate gentle 
syotpathies antl piety. 


The king, following |’ 


Saag SSS 
Old English Sayings, Newly E. unded, in’ 
Prose and Verse. By Jefferys 
thor of ‘* Parlour Commentaries.” 12mo, 
pp. 147. London, Wightman and Cramp. 
By short pieces, a number of old English say. 
ings, such as, “ A burnt child dreads the fire,” 
** A wonder lasts but nine days,” &c. are illus. 
trated. Some of the little stories are pleasant 
enough; but the verse is only indifferent, 
The author displays in general good sense— 
his humorous attempts are the least success. 
ful; and his work may safely be put into the 
hands of either young or old. : 
Dictionnaire, ou Recueil Alphabétique du Cor. 
rigé des Locutions Vicieuses, &c. Par G. J. 
Bertingchamp, A.B. 8vo. pp. 130. Paris, 
1827, Lance; Pélicier: London, Bailliére. 
Tue French scholar will obtain a good deal of 
insight into the distinctions and niceties of the 
language by consulting this useful volume. 





| Vapolvon in the Other World. A Narrative 
| written by himself; and found near his 
' Tomb in the Island of St. Helena. By 
| Xongo-tee-foh-tchi, Mandarin of the 3d 

Class. 8vo. pp. 406. London, 1827. H. Col- 

burn. 
Some folks may think we have had enough of 
; Buonaparte and his politics in this world, with. 
out following him to the other; while his par. 
tizans and admirers will, on the other hand, 
probably be of opinjon, that he ought to be 
followed to the very —infernal regions. Non 
nostrim tantas componere lites. An idea may 
be formed of the nature of the work, when we 
state, that the posthumous Napoleon visits the 
abodes of the wicked and reprobate—sees 
monks, &c. as owls and flatterers, in a marsh 
as toads; that he goes to a great city called 
Politicopolis, where Cypriani is president, and 
meets there with many personages, ancient 
and modern; that he is then taken by the 
genius, his conductor, to the, Gilt, and thence 
with Maury to the celestial region. In the Gilt 
division there is a long colloquy with Pauline, 
Schwartzenberg, Lord Castlereagh, and Mad. 
de Stael, to whom Napoleon makes a flaming 


his son to the throne of France and‘Italy. He 
then departs with Maury for the realms of the 
blest; but is so pleased with his late company, 
that he prevails on the angel to grant them 
promotion to the fields of the materialists. 

N.B.—In the celestial sphere, Louis XVI. 
folds Buonaparte in his arms, and so does Jo. 
sephine ; while Lannes, Lassalle, Hoche, Du- 
roc, Poniatowski, Labedoyére, Ney, Duvernez, 
Dessaix, Malesherbes, &c. &c. are rendered 
more heavenly happy by the sight. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANECDOTES, 
Selected from the Eari of Bridgewater's Family Anecdotes} 
printed for private Circulation i 
I kNow but one instance in which James the 
Second made a reply of wit and humour: after 
King William had landed, it was announced to 
James the Second, Sire, such ‘a great jord has 
ieft you, and is gone over to King William. 
Prince George of Denmark exclaimed, Est-il 


* The noble Ear! is chiefly resident in Paris and re 
of our readers may have heard or read of him. Atal 
events, these eccentric recollections and of ré- 
markable persons cannot fail to be an agreeable feature iri 
our Journal, derived as they are from so competes an 
eateries. iord B.’s rank afforded him peculiar 

‘or 


tunities for obtelning such information; and his fine folio 
volume whence they are taken, wilt probably begs muth 





prized for them as for its razity, though some of them are 
rot altogether ne:r.—Kd, he 
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speech, in which he predicts the elevation of 
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sible! Again was announced to James the 
that another great lord had gone 
to King William. st-il possible! again 
isimed Prince George of Denmark : and sohe 
did, always exclaiming Est-il possible! upon 
the defection of every great lord from James 
the Second. At length Prince George of Den- 
mark left James the Second ; and when his @e, 
fection’ was announced to James the Second, 
James the Second said, What! is Est-il pos- 
sible gone too ! a 7 
Dr. BuckJersupon my leading theconversation 
to Blackstone, spoke to me much about him. 
He always represented him to me as cold and 
phlegmatic. Much of that part of his Comment- 
aries that regards the laws of England, he told 


me, which Blackstone wrote in the morning | 


before dinner, he found, upon revision after 
dinner, to require little or no alteration: but 
such parts of his Commentaries as are occupied 
by belles-le:tres, or such as relate to the history 
of the laws of England, (as, for instance, the 
first chapter of Introduction, or the last chap- 
ters,) which he wrote in the morning before 


dinner, never could please him, on coming to | 


revise them after dinner, when he retired from 
the “common room.” He then scratehed his 
pen here and there through several lines, and 
wrote them afresh, or obliterated them entirely. 
He altered, corrected, and amended, these chap- 
ters, to that form which they now bear. 

My family connexion with John, the great 
Duke of Marlborough, has put me into posses- 
sion of some traditional anecdotes concerning 
him, which are known but to few. 

The Earl of Peterborough commanded. in 
Spain and in Portugal, the Duke of Marl- 
borough in Germany, &c. Lord Peterbo: 
obtained the supplies of which he stood in need, 
thriftily, tardily, difficultly; to the duke was 
given whatever he desired, easily, speedily: in 
his service ran readily the court, the parlia- 
ment, the ministry, the public opinion. One 
day, upon Lord Peterborough’s temporary re- 
turn, finding all his‘proposals, projects, recom- 
mendations: taker’ ‘¢d- referendum, and touch 
disgusted withal, he himself into a sedan 
chair, drew the curtains at the sides as well as 
in front, in order to hide himself, that he might 
not be known or seen :'the populace took up an 
idea that the person in the chair was the Duke 
of Marlborough: they gathered around it— 
“God bless the Duke of Marlborough !—God 
bless the Duke of Marlborough !”—“ Gentle- 
men,” said Lord Peterborough, pushing down 
one of the windows, “I am not the Duke of 
Marlborough.”’—** Oh, yes,” said a spokesman 
of the multitude, ‘* you are the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; we know you well enough.” —“ Gen- 
tlemen,” said Lord Peterborough, “I am not 








coach round. Prince Eugene was received in 
great state. “In driving out of the coach- 
round, it struck Prince Eugene that there was 
one maneuvre he had not notified to the 
duke: ‘Drive me back again.’”” He ‘skipt 


room, where he had been received, he found 
the Duke of* Marlborough perched upon a 
chair, with his handkerchief under his shoes, 
and whiffing out the wax candles of the middle 
piece or lustre. 

The. Duke of Marlborough, when he got 
old, usually passed the evening in a room 
which looks upon oue of the courts of Blen- 
heim House. I know the room from long 
| habits, because it was that which was appro- 
priated to be my bed-chamber, after the death 
of the old Duchess of Bedford, whenever I 


regularly every evening at chess. When he 
was beat, the old man sometimes shed tears : 
** Every one,” he sobbed out, “* every one can 
beat me now.” 

A gentleman who was employed in her af- 
fairs by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, after 
the duke’s death, brought her a paper to sign ; 
and the duchess testifying, for the moment, a 
reluctance, and an inclination to defer signing, 
the gentleman seemed offended. ‘* Madam,” 
suid he, ** your grace may sign with all safety ; 
| T have read the paper myself: I am sure.”— 





*¢ And I am positive,” said the duchess, ‘and | 


| that’s better.” 

*¢ When I was a clerk in Holland, at a salary 
lof forfy pounds a year,’ Sam Egerton used 
to say, ** I had always something to give 
readily in alms to the poor; but now, I don’t 
know how it is, I can’t put my hand in my 
pocket—the devil, I think, holds my hand.” 

Francis Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, 
never would let any one come to him—he al- 
ways would go to them: “ For,” said he, “if 
they come to me, they may stay as long as a 
please: if I go to them, I can stay as long as 
please.” 

One morning, when the duke and I were 
at Ashbridge t » and. standing at one of 
the windows breakfast, a, hack-chaise 
drove into the park across'the lawn in front 
ofthe house. ‘‘ What is that?” said theduke. 
“Tt is a pest-chaise,” replied one of the ser- 
vants, which Lord Dartmouth has sent for 
Plinkey, to ‘take him to the king’s kitchen.” 
* Bid Plinkey,” said the duke, ‘* stay at Ash- 
bridge, dress my dinner, and not go to the 
king ;’’ and, in fact, the carriage went back 
empty. The Earl of Dartmouth, at that time, 
was master of the household. The duke wrote 
to him the following letter : 
| §* Mylord,—I like my cook : I will keep him. 


nimbly into the house; and in the drawing-| 


came to Blenheim. In that room he played | 


courtly and complimentary phrases and plau- 
sible excuses; and never would let Mr. ‘Pitt 
come.’ ** He will seé,” said the duke to me, 
as we went in’ his boat along the navigation, 
“how rich the country is, and will find out 
something in which he may think it will bear 
additional taxing.” . - 

One. day, when we were at ‘dinner at 
Himley, the conversation turnéd upon an 
anecdote that was current about old Lord 
Foley. It was said that a servant’ of his 
had found couched in one of ‘the books of 
the library, an India bond for £1,000, which 
had been hid there, but forget by old Mr. 
Foley. Instantly this servant brought the 
£1,000 India bond to my lord, delivered to 
him as his property (a trover), upon which 
|Lord Foley gave him half-a-crown. ‘* He 
could not,’ said Lord Dudley, ‘give him 
more.”” We all stared. ** He could not,” said 
Lord Dudley, ‘ for the soul of him.” 

The Earl of Breadalbane was in habits 
of much intimacy with the Duke of Rutland. 
One day, when they were together at Belvoir 
Castle, the Duke said to him: * It is so long a 
journey to Taymouth, and then you stay there 
till just the meeting of Parliament: I wish 
your estates were in my county.”’~—“ I should 
be very sorry,” replied Lord Breadalbane ; 
“my estates would almost cover the whele 
county of Rutland: I fear your grace would 
not have many acres left for yourself.” 

The Duke of Cumberland frequently drank 
a bowl of ‘thick cream’ dfter breakfast ; and, 
notwithstanding his polite and gentleman-like 
manners, he would sit, when it-.was hot, with 
;his two thumbs, one in each arm-hole of his 
jopened waistcoat. He thought it served to 
| give him coolness, and to ease him under his 
fat‘and impracticable unwieldiness. 

When any one told to this Duke of Cumber- 
land a very improbable story, he heard him 
with politeness: and attention : “* Can you be. 
lieve,”’ was said to him, ** what this man has 
told you ?”—** The gentleman,” said the duke, 
“ may believe what he pleases ; but I hope he 
will indulge me in the same liberty.”’ 

The Marquis of Stafford (Lerd Gower) had 
one particularity which was not. jn common 
with other men,—that of being able, gene- 
rally, to go to sleep in the daytime, when he 





pleased. If any unexpected circumstance hap- 
pened, in consequence of which, according to 
jhis estimation, he should have to wait, he 
; would sit down, close his eyes, and in a few 
| minutes he would be asleep. 

| When, upon the great question which gos ’ 
|Vernment supported, Sir Robert Walpole was 
\left in a minority, whereby his administration 
} was terminated.—the teller for the No’s, as he 


the Duke of Marlborough. Let me down,” he! No endeavours would have been made to take | went up to report the numbers of the division, 


called out to his chairmen ;—got out of the 
chair, and now standing: “I am not the 
Duke of Marlborough, I tell you; and I 
will give you two convincing proofs that I 
am not: one is, that I have but a single 
guinea,” and he turned his pockets inside out : 
“the other is, that I give it you ;” and he 
threw it among them. ’ 

Upon the eve of a great pitched battle, which 
was to be fought the ensuing morning, under 


the united command of the Duke of Marl-| 
borough and Francis Eugene of Savoy, (usually | 


denominated Prince Eugene,) Prince Eugene 
came after dinner, by appointment, to the Duke 
of Marlborough, and settled with him, as he 
thought, all things relative ‘to the battle of 
thenext day. The Duke of Marl had 
taken np his head-quarters at a small 

Which hed ‘a’ lire garden before it, and a 


” 


| him from me, if 
We tried to prevent the duke from sending 

the above letter. He replied, * Lord Dart- 

mouth may interpret the ‘if’ as he pleases.” 
The duke was a firm friend to his country: he 


ha 


| vociferated, ‘* Hoo hoop !”* intending to apprise 
| the house, that ‘at length the old fox was run 
{down.” 

| One day, when Tord Bath told us he was 
,going to Longleat, and mentioned the place 


willingly contributed his quota to every tax that where he should sleep on the road, “* You will 
was levied to defray its expenses, and even went | not be so well there as at home.”—“‘ Yes,” 
voluntarily beyond what he was under the ne- | said Lord Bath, * but I like an inn.”—* How 
' cessity of doing ; for he subscribed one hundred }can you, master of Longleat, and with your 
thousand pounds to the Loyalty Loan. Hej;house in Arlington Street, like an inn ?”— 
' supported ministers and the king’s government. | ‘‘ Yes,”” said Lord Bath, ‘I like an inn, be. 
Once, indeed, he set himself against a tax which | cause they seem always so glad to see me.” 
Mr. Pitt had the intention of getting passed:; Lord Bath passed for one of the wisest men 
upon that tax, (the fustian tax), he opposed|in England. ‘* When one is in opposition,” 
Mr. Pitt, and beat him, for Mr. Pitt withdrew | said he, “it is very easy indeed to know what 
it. Mr. Pitt over and over again p to | to say ;- but when one is minister, it is difficult 
the duke to let him come to see him, in Lan. | to know what not to say.” 

cashire afd Cheshire, during one of the sum-| Once, when I was at Tonbridge “Wells, 
mer revesses;; but the dukg always replied by | Lord Chancellor Loughborough said to me, 
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ferer knew "4 Why,” said 

was @ minister at the time that he 

a minister.”—** Yes,” said he, “ per- 

3 bust I used to go to bed before twelve, 

atid Lord Bath never was himself (that is, in 

the plenitude of his faculties and gaiety) till 
after twelve.” 

It is very well known, that by the laws of 
England the chancellor is held to be the guard- 
iau of the persons and property of all such 
persons as ate said to be no longer of sound 
mind and Gapeing monary s in fine, to 
have lost their senses. Lord Chancellor Lough- 

told me that he ordered to be brought 
to him a man against whom his heirs wished to 
take out a statute of lunacy: he examined him 
very attentively, put various questions to him, 
to all of which he made most pertinent and ap- 
te answers. ‘* This man mad !”’ thought 
e; * verily, he is one of the ablest men I ever 
met with !”’ Towards theend of his examination, 
however, as put into Lord Loughborough’s 
hand_a little scrap of paper, torn from a letter, 
on which was written with a pencil ‘* Ezekiel.” 
This was enough for such a shrewd and able 
man as Lord Lot borough. He forthwith 
took his cue. ‘‘ What fine poetry,” said the 
chancellor, ‘“‘ is in Isaiah !”—* Very fine,” re- 
plied the man, “ ally when read in the 
inal Hebrew.”—‘* And how well Jeremiah 
wrote !’"=‘* Surely,” said the man.—‘* What 
a ius, too, was Ezekiel !”==‘* Do you like 
him ?” said the man; “ I'll tell you a secre-— 
Tam Ezekiel!” 

When the Earl of Bradford was brought be- 
fore the chancellor, to be examined upon appli- 
eation fora statute of lunacy against him, the 
chancellor askéd him, ‘* How many legs has a 
sheep ?”,—‘* Does your lordship mean,”’ an- 
swered Lord Bradford, “‘ a live sheep, or a dead 
sheep ?”’—** Ig it not the same thing?” said 
the chancellor. ‘* No, my lord,’ said Lord 
Bradford, ‘‘ there is much difference: a sheep 

have four legs ; a dead sheep has only two: 
the two fore legs are shoulders ; but there are 
but two legs of mutton.” 

A fat, puffy, big-wigged little chap got up into 
his desk to read prayers to a small tion 
one Fridaymerning, where I was present: the 
clérk was ready in his desk below him. The 
printed book out of which the little chap had to 
read prayers was dog-eared, torn, and missing : 
he hunted for. it. some time; and at length 
ealled, thinking that the first page, dog-eared 
as it was and torn, had > and was lying 
somewhere by, ‘‘ John! John! what is become 
of Almighty and most mereiful Father ? I can’t 
find Him!” 

My father sometimés said that he knew the 
] of an old woman's conscience; for he 
had been told the measure. An old woman, 
who was one of the weeders in the garden, ac- 
costed him one morning, and said, ‘* My lord, 
there is a giréat deal of red tape in the garden- 
house; may I take some of it ?”—‘* Yes, good 
woman, certainly ; take enuugh, in conscience,” 
said he. The head-gardener, who afterwards 
had occasion for some tape, finding but little 
left, measured the remainder, and found the 
old woman had taken thirty feet and about a 
half. 

‘SEEoeesaresas 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL ESSAYS.—wNO. II. 





Mewiing and puking ta the name’ arms.’ 

8 oa 
Shakespeare. 
In thie ing Hesay I etitered into some 
minute details re the clothing of pew. 
Yorn: infants; and some general in. 


structions with 


after the period of infancy: I shall pursue the 


| in treating of the food of children. 
‘ood of Early Infancy.—If Providence 
have ordained that man be horn in a state of 
health, the same beneficent Power has bounti- 
fully provided nourishment of a quality adapted 
for the delicate nature of his digestive organs, 
and for easy assimilation ; so as to promote the 
rapid growth and the evolution of new parts in 
the body of the infant. The necessity of a 
distinct kind of food for this state, is demon- 
strated, not only throughout the animal, but 
also in the vegetable creation. The oak, which 
for centuries has braved the tempest and drawn 
its support from the soil, was nourished, when 
its first leaves were evolved, by a milky emul- 
sion formed from the cotyledons of the acorn; 
and a laectiferous fountain is formed in the 
bosom of every mother, for the support of 
her infant, almost immediately after its birth. 
There can be no question as to the moral duty 
which is imposed on every woman who becomes 
a mother, to suckle her child; but the artifi-| 
cial state in which society has placed the human 
race, suggests the inquiry—Is every mother 
capable of performing this office ? 

Although nature has provided that the food 
of the infant should be prepared in the mater- 
nal system, yet, the fitness of this food for the 
purposes for which it is intended depends 
greatly on the health, both corporeal and men- 
tal, of the mother. Thus, if a mother be in a 
state of disease, the secretion of the milk is 
necessarily impaired ; and it may be both defi- 
cient in quantity, and of a quality not only not 
calculated to afford the nourishment which the 
infant requires, but likely to disagree with its 
stomach and bowels, and to be productive of 
disease. A woman so circumstanced, is, cer- 
tainly, incapable of performing the duties of a 
mother; and in such a case, however revolt. 
ing the idea may be to maternal feelings, the 
infant must be suckled by an alien. I em- 
ploy the expression ‘* must be,” because, as [| 
shall prove afterwards, no circumstances con- 
nected with the health of the mother can au- 
thorise the hazardous experiment of dry nurs- 
ing, or bringing an infant up: by the hand. 
But, where one mother is rendered incapable, 
by disease, of nourishing her infant, hundreds 
become bad nurses, and injure their offspring, by 
circumstances altogether under their own con- 
trol. It is wonderful, and yet the fact is every 
day before our eyes, that even delicate and other. 
wise unhealthy females acquire a state of ro. 
bust health previous to child-birth; and be- 
come, and they might continue, good and effi. 
cient nurses, were they properly managed. The 
supineness, however, in the exercise of their 
reasoning faculties, which makes them the 
slaves of custom in clothing their infants, ren- 
ders them the victims of the prejudices of 
education, opinion, and of self-indulgence, with 
respect to the diet and regimen which are 
requisite for constituting them nurses. 
‘* La! ma’am,” says the old monthly attendant, 
‘* what nonsense the doctor speaks, about eat- 
ing mild things and not drinking no ale nor 
porter: how can such a great boy be supported 
on such washy fare? I knows that milk never 
can’t be made without ale nor porter, ay, 
and brandy and water—and good living to 
boot.” The advice of so a cow r, 
seconded by inclination, is fi 3 the habit 
of the mother, which was cool and admirably 
fitted to secrete healthy nutriment for her babe, 
becomes heated and feverish; the functions of 
glands are disturbed; the su 


same 
1. 





to the dress of children ! 
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of a bad quality. The same effect on thé 
secretion of the milk is occasioned, at a later 
period, by the bustle of visiting, late 
irregularity in the periods of suckling, 
mental irritation. A woman, therefore, who 
intends to do her duty to her offspring, cannot 
be a nurse and a votary of fashion at the same 
fime : and every source of anxiety, or of mental 
agitation, must be carefully avoided. The 
latter circumstances, indeed, are too often un. 
avoidably connected with situation in life and 
domestic occurrences; and impede the exer. 
tions of many an excellent and well-disposed 
woman to perform her maternal duties: but in 
numerous instances, irritability of temper being 
unrestrained, and feelings ill-regulated, women 
become fretful and peevish with trifles ; and, 
consequently, cannot continue the duty which 
they have commenced, and the performance of 
which they find even delightful. Thus situs 
ated, a woman becomes incapable of nursing 
her child ; and, in providing another nurse for 
it,-not only the health, but the equanimity of 
temper of the individual should be carefully 
ascertained. 

As it is only among the middle ranks and 
higher classes of society, that infants can be 
transferred from the breast of the mother to 
that of a hired nurse; the moral character of 
the duty imposed upon every woman of suck. 
ng her own offspring has been too much over. 
looked ; and it is thought to be sufficient, if s 
mother behave kindly to the menial who sup. 
plies her place, and sees that she performs her 
duty to the infant intrusted to her care. But 
mothers are not alive to the responsibility 
which they incur, by exposing the infant of 
the hired nurse to the danger attendant on dry 
nursing ; for few of the unfortunate children 
whose mothers are engaged as wet-nurses are 
suckled; and hundreds, I might say thousands, 
of infants are sacrificed annually to the necessi- 
ties or the cupidity of their mothers, and to the 
unnatural habits of fashionable life, improper 
management, self-indulgence, or unrestrained 
temper. r 

But whether an infant be suckled by its 
mother or by a hired nurse, it is evident, from 
what has already been said, that n> other food 
can properly supply the place of the breast 
milk in early infancy. It is of importance, 
therefore, to inquire what diet, supposing a wo- 
man to be in health, is best fitted for promoting 
the due secretion of good milk ? what exercise 
a mother whe is suckling ought to take? 
and at what periods the infant should be 
suckled? In reply to the first query, I advise 
every woman to adhere, as much as possible, 
to plain, light, and nutritious diet: to abstain 
from highly-seasoned food, salted meats, and 
pastry. A very mistaken notion prevails 
among the fair sex, that vegetables should be 
avoided by nurses: on the contrary, every 
nurse should eat a moderate share of well-boiled 
vegetables at dinner ; and ripe fruit, if it agree 
with her at other times, cannot prove hurtful 
whilst she is suckling, provided it is eaten in 
the forenoon. ‘ From the fluid oy <> 
milk,. nurses uire a larger supply o' e- 
rage than other women; but this should 
neither be strong nor soporific, but diluting, 
bland, and cooling. In females of delicate 
habits, and during the progress of suckling, 
when the nurse is conscious that her { 
is failing, ale or porter, or a moderate quantity 
of wine, may be .requisite: but if these are 
indulged in, they should be accompanied with 
a large share of mild and diluting liquids, as 
weak tea, milk and water, barley- or 
rennvt Whey. If the intlividual belong -to the 
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‘higher class of society, the most substantial 
fepast should be made at lunch-time ; for a 
hearty meal of anitnal food taken at six or 
seven o’clock in the evening, is more likely to 
be productive of fever in the habit of a nurse 
than to favour the secretion of milk. Supper, 
however, is a meal which every nurse, who 
performs her duty to the infant, requires; for 
she who resigns her charge at night to a nurse 
maid, to have its cravings supplied by the 
feeding-bottle or the spoon, scarcely deserves 
the name of a nurse. With respect to exercise, 
every nurse should walk out daily, or take 
exercise in a carriage, if too delicate to walk 
without suffering from fatigue : but noexercise 
should be taken which can hurry the circula- 
tion of the blood ; for, as the milk is formed 
from this vital fluid, it is evident, that its 
secretion or preparation in the glands of the 
breast cannot be properly effected, if it be 
carried in too rapid a current through them. 
Hence nurses ought to refrain from dancing, 
and even from riding on horseback, unless the 
paces of the horse be extremely easy. For the 
same reason, a8 has already been hinted, every 
agitation of spirits should be avoided ; for the 
softness and serenity of the female character 
is essential in the nurse; and it is vain to 
expect a bland and healthful rill to flow from 
the fountain of infantine nutriment, when the 
poison of discord is infused in the bosom, and 
the heart is swelled with acrimony and vehe- 
mence. But in securing that complacency of 
disposition in the nurse which is so necessary 
for the well-being of the infant, both parents 
must concur; for who can expect equanimity 
of temper in the wife who is harassed by con- 


tradiction and debate, and who seldom feels 
the solace of those endearments, and of that 
tenderness, which esteem and love only can 


secure in connubial intercourse? Nothing 
interferes more with the duties of the nurse 
than irregular hours; and thence I repeat, 
that no.character is more opposite than that 
of the fursing mother and. the woman of 
pleasure. In respect to the periods of taking 
food, it is true that infants may be inured to 
any habits that the nurse adopts; but the 
child who is accustomed to be suckled at fixed 
periods is always the most healthy; the 
stomach is less likely to be overcharged from 
excessive hunger, or to be nauseated by one 
meal being crowded upon another, in order to 
accommodate the engagements of the nurse. 
Young children require to be more frequently 
nourished than those who are more-advanced 
im age; at first, the interval between each 
period of suckling should not exceed two or 
three hours; but when the child is four 
months old, it may extend to four hours, and 
to six during the mght, if the child sleep well. 
To females who have the true feelings of a 
mother, these intervals are sufficient to permit 
exercise and the pleasures of society, as far as 
they ought to be indulged in by a rational 
nursing mother: but to one who regards her 
duty to her infant as secondary to her amuse- 
ments, these intervals are far too limited ; the 
infant is left to mewl and writhe in the nurse’s 

, tormented with the cravings of hunger, 
while the unnatural mother is listening to the 
scandal of a coterie, or to the pretty vapourings 
of some émpty dandy ; and when at length its 
wants are supplied, the meal it obtains is 
heated by retention, or by the flurried state 
of the thoughtless mother, when conscience 
awakens her recollection of her infant, who 
has been suffering for hours from her inadvert- 


ence. in I repeat, such females ought 
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On thé other hand, many éxcéllent women, 
from & thistaken tendernéss, nurse their in- 
fants every time they try or seém uneasy ; and 
not Satisfied even with this, add a meal or 
two of thick pap or arrow root. By thus con- 
stantly stimulating the stomach, the little 
creatures acquire artificial appetites, which 
cannot be satisfied; the food is never fairly 
digested before the stomach is replenished ; 
and the thick pap, from passing in a crude state 
into the bowels, produces diarrheas and other 
complaints: thence the frequent aid of medi- 
cine is requisite to correct the effects of the 
thick food and repletion. Indeed, it is not 
easy to say, whether greater evils result from 
this error or from dry-nursing. The repletion 
itself is sufficient to weaken the powers of the 
stomach; but the addition of the thick food 
forms an imperfect chyme, which, passing in 
acrude state into the intestines, originates an 
acrid chyle, which obstructs the mesenteric 
glands. On this account, the nutriment can- 
not enter into the blood, to supply the waste 
and exigencies of the frame; the stomach be- 
comes inflated and tumid, the limbs are ema- 
ciated, and the child sinks into a state of 
atrophy, and falls a victim to inanition, in the 
midst of profusion. The physiognomy of an 
infant starving from over-feeding, or from im- 
proper Wiet, is the most deplorable picture upon 
which the eye can rest: the plumpness of the 
cheeks being sunk, the angles of the jaw-bones 
project; while the skin, which is sallow, hangs 
in wrinkles ; and there being no teeth, the 
chin rises and projects forward, so as to give 
the countenance the similitude of an old shrivel- 
led face in miniature, distorted with pain. Yet 
there is a semblance of patience or resignation 
in the expression of the face; the cry is feeble, 
and the sunk but large eye seems to turn a 
deploring look upon the beholders, and to 
powerfully speak a language expressive of suf- 
fering and anguish. Mothers and nurses, 
nevertheless, look daily upon a picture so heart- 
rending ; and, although they are apprised of 
its origin, yet go on administering to the evil ; 
so impregnable is the stronghold of prejudice 
and self-deception. 

From all that has been detajled, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be deduced respecting the 
Food of early infancy : 

1. That the breast milk, being prepared by 
nature for the support of the infant, is prefer- 
able to every other kind of food. 

2. That when the mother is healthy, and 
the supply of breast milk is sufficient, the 
infant should be supported on it alone. 

‘8. That, in order to secure a healthful and 
abundant supply of the breast milk, the diet 
of the mother or the nurse should be light, 
nutritive, and unstimulating; that her mind 
should be kept in a tranquil state; that every. 
thing should be avoided which can hurry the 
circulation and heat the body ; and when éither 
mental or corporeal circumstances flurry the 
spirits or irritate the temper, the child must 
not be applied to the breast until the agitation 
have subsided. 

4. That an infant should be suckled only at 
stated hours. 

Feb. 21, 1827. T. 


(Want of compels us, reluctantly, to deprive our 
readers of the conclusion of this interesting paper till 
next week.—Ed.] 


ROYAL INSTITUTIOK. | 
Tus meritorious and valuable institution his 
fortunately been raising itself, during thé ‘last 
two or three years, from a state of some dé- 


to throw it. The lectures now in the course 
of delivery, aré, and deserve to bé, numérously 
attendéd ; and the Friday Evening Meeti 
are at once the most rational and Srenpes 
assemiblies which are to be found in London. 
A short and popular lecture hardly interra; 
but rather furnishes topics for, the conversation 
of intelligent and scientific persons, prone to 
communicate the knowledge and information 
they possess in that best of forms. At Mr. 
Brande’s lecture on heat, which we attended 
last Saturday, the demonstrations were equall 
useful and interesting. The other lectures, of 
Mr. Faraday (one of thé most successful che- 
mical inquirers of the age); of Mr. Millington 
(so well known on the subject of mechanics) ; 
and of Mr. Webster, on the steam-engine, wé 
have not been able to attend: but we under: 
stand that they are excellent, Other lectures, 
on misic, painting, natural history, &c. ate 
announced. 





— 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Feb. 17.—In January, the numbers 
of members in this university were—Of Con- 
vocation, 2312, and on the books, 4923; Ma- 
triculations, 400; Regents, 182; and Deter- 
mining Bachelors in Lent, 256. 

On Thursday, the following Degrees were 
conferred :— : 

Bachelor in Civil Law (by comnititation).—Rev. G: Tay- 
lor, M.A. St, John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. R. Wynter, Jesus College; 
G. H. Woods, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—C,. D. O. Jephson, Brasennose Col- 
lege, Grand Compounder; T. G. Penn, Christ Church; 
J. Clay, Balliol College; J. Day, Exeter College. 
= ———— 

FINE ARTE. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tue south room of the British Gallery never 
afforded a very favourable light for picturés, 
and the additional temporary obscurity in 
which it now appears, is disadvantageous to 
the performances there placed. It may theres 
fore be fairly inferred, that by far the gréatér part 
of them are, in point of merit, much supériot to 
what their visible appearance denotes. 

No. 349. The Morning Star—John Boaden 
—is a very fair specimen of Mr. Boaden’s ta- 
lents, and may serve either for a portrait or @ 
work of imagination. As the Morning Star, 
the complexion is hardly fair enough. 

No. 376. Female Curiosity. T. Clater.. 
Mr. Clater, as well as others of our artists 
who make familiar and domestic subjects their 
study, seems to have availed himself very suc- 
cessfully of the opportunity afforded by the 
British Institution in adopting the style of the 
best Flemish masters; and has in this, as well 
as in No. 33, given sufficient proof of his 
powers to entitle him to rank og Sy suc- 
cessful in this class of painting. é@ per- 
formance under notice is brilliant in its co- 
louring and carefully executed, while the 
drama of the piéce is well calculatéd to obtain 
notice. 

No. 377. Ascanius in the Lap of Venus. 
J.Wood.—Pictures of this class shew the taste 
and talent of an artist; they add to the in- 
terést of an Exhibition, or a Collection, per- 
haps more than to the benefit of those who 
may have chosen them for their labours. In 
this, as wéll as in other instancés that have 
come under our rémarks, Mr. Wood has 
displayed very considerable ability. The gar- 
land-like arrangement. of his colours is at once 
pleasing to the eye and suitable to the subject. 

The foregoing, with othér pictures of in- 
terest, shew that the south room ié not with. 








pression, into which untoward ton canied 
and some little want of energy, cOfispired 


Out its dhé portion of tient; ad that no 
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exclusive preference to names appears to have 


Maclean of Duart pro 
been given to perfurmances more fortunately 





that she should {sical public. _ The; followi 
nurse his eldest son, the heir of his extensive | of the concert: — 


* 


placed. The Confession, by J. J. Masquerier, | estate, which she accordingly did. Her lofty}... Act. I. i 
and Cleopatra dissolving the Pearl, by Mrs.'| stature and sound constitution, which are still Ava Signor a ts ‘A rispettarini ap. Beethoven, 
John Browning, miust’ have their claims al- | proverbial, rendered her algo a very appropriate | _ prenda,” (Mos¢ in Egitto) «.-..-- +... . Roasini. 
lowed, though not seen with the same advan- | person to nurse a Highland chief, whose dig- | Concerto Plano-forte, Mr. Schlesinger ---- Hummel 
tages which they would possess in the other | nity was no sinecure in those days. Seaen, iaGubaee peel nan sees cme Weber 
rooms. The same may be said of many in| In the course of some time, the young Mac- Act. Ue BA. 
the landscape department, such 2s the works|vic-Ian became attached to the daughter of | Sinfonia in C.. ---..-.+.+-/s0eeeeeeeeee Haydn. 

of J. Wilson, T. W. Richardson, W. Lin-|Cameron of Lochiel, a young lady of extra- — _ Braham, *« Yes, even love!” 

ton, John Ward, F. R. Lee, &c. In the|ordinary beauty and merit, who had tany @camtte Witineeveo Violins, Violo, and Ci aree, 


performances of the last-mentioned artist, | distinguished suitors. 
more especially in No. 106 and No. 223, we 
recognise a style and character of landscape | 


the highest class: his views are arranged with 
great skill, and fall naturally into good com- 
position ; while the depth and clearness of his 
shadows remind us of the works of Poussin, 
Artois, and others of a similar kind in the old 
masters. 


nary strength, and on this interesting occasic 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
PHAN TOMS. 
From the cold, worm-corrupted clay, 





Glides, unimpair’d by time’s decay, 
The spirit of the dead. 

Of this IT know not ; but I feel— 
And feel I ever must, too well— 

The Phantom of the grave to steal 





His uncle, who was] Violoncello 
denominated Mac-vic-Coin,* an appellation al- 
ways bestowed on the Tanister, or heir appa- 
painting of great merit, uniting qualities of | rent, of that family, resided near Strontian, a | Overture Idomenio --------++++++-++++00+ 

place since well known from its lead mines. 
and the discovery of the earth termed strontites. 
He was a man of gigantic size and extraordi- 


he accompanied his nephew, the very hand- 
some and promising young Laird of Ardna- 
—_____)murchan, who was commonly styled Donald 
Conalach, an appellative which the Macdonalds 
inherited from the aboriginal chiefs of the land, 
from whom they were maternally descended, | abound. 
as already mentioned. .The lady was attached 
To the scared raurderer’s couch, ‘tis said, | to Mac-vic-Ian, and her father sanctioned her 

' {choice with his approbation ; the terms of the 
contract were arranged, and a day was ap- 
pointed for their marriage. The uncle returned 
home by the direct road, and on his arrival at 
his own house, his wife inquired if the mar- 


» Messrs. Mori, Oury, Moralt, 
PE noth os:s2 90,05009604.054000- 06% Mayseder, 
Terzetto, Miss Paton, Mr. Braham, and 

Signor Zuchelli, ‘* Cosa sento (Figaro) Mozart, 

u Mozart. 

With the exception of the Aria, by Rossini, 
the remainder of the pieces were all by German 
composers, who, upon a geueral observation, 
mjmay be said to have the ascendant in these 
rooms over musicians of other countries. The 
Heroica of Beethoven falls within the verge of 
his perfectly intelligible productions, though it 
savours strongly of those extraordinary traits 
of genius with which his last symphonies 
The funeral march, which forms one 
of the movements, has a great reputation for 
feeling and grandeur. The Symphony of Haydn 
in C, one of his earliest and most simple, ap. 
peared like a child, by the side of that Her. 
cules of Beethoven. Every member of the band 
did his duty, though it was justly and generally 
remarked with censure, that the leader hurried 


A nig y reed? 2 ied i oF sy nies i ri 
That grief hath such a spell. is age was to proceed? Me replied in. the af-| in both symphonies, particularly in the andante 


firmative. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Traditions of the Western Highlands. | connexion. 


NO. XIL—-DONALD CONALLACH. grandfather,” said her husband, *¢ that sha 
SEVERAL ages after the events recorded in a|never happen!’? He knew the path by whic 


oy) 


late Tradition, a terrible feud, of which we|his nephew took his journey homeward, an 


formerly gave some account, arose between | that, loath to part even for one short week 
Macdonald of Tlay and the’ Glens, and Mac-| from his lovely bride, he had lingered a night 


lean of Duart. In the course of this warfare, | behind him. Mac-vie-Coin, accompanied by 


Maclean had occasion to take hostages from | few ef his followers, repaired to a narrow pass 
Macdonald, and these remained in the strong jat the head of Kentraw bay,tand furking in a 
hold of Kirnabutg, then fallen into his posses- | thick bush of birch, which still covers the spot, 
sion. Maelean havigg been taken prisoner by}he there awaited the approach of the happy 

bridegroom, who soon appeared,—his heart 
tyre, some time thereafter, was very harshly | elated with joy, and his countenance covered 
The monster shot him with an 


Macdonald, at his castie bf Dunaverty, in Kin- 


treated, and was permitted tv escape with life| with smiles. 
entirely on the powerful intercession of his cou- | arrow, and killed him. 
sin the Earl of Argyll, having besides given} We forbear to relate the remarks which th 


hostages for the performance of the conditions | savage murderer made on the convulsive strug- 
imposed upon him. Mac-vie-Ian, then of Ard-| gles of his dying nephew. The stream in which 


he fell still ‘bears his name; and the natives, 
informed Macdonald that his hostages had been |in crossing the pass, bless God that times are 


namurchan, went to Kintyre, and maliciously 


slain by Maclean on his arrival in Mull. Mac-| now changed. 
donald rashly and eruelly immediately retali- | year 1620. 
ated on the hostages which Maclean had left in 


This event occurred about th 


“ Well, then,”’ said his wife, * if] of Haydn’s, the time of which he had taken 
|your nephew shall marry Lochiel’s daughter, 
| they will employ you as a slave to hew wood 
jand draw water for them,” alluding to the 
influence the young man would acquire by the! home at the Opera. 

*¢ By the souls of my father and 


immediately at the beginning so quick, that it 
appeared like an. allegro. Signor Spagnoletti 
is too often guilty of this fault: he is, more at 


Mr. Schlesinger’s first performance at these 
ll | concerts was rewarded by considerable applause. 
h | He is a pupil of Moscheles and Ries, and he 
d | does credit to his masters, though he will have 
to toil a few years more: before we could bring 
his playing into comparison with that of Moe. 
alcheles. He is rather deficient in tind and 
feeling, in consequence of which his execution 
wants character, however commendable it is in 
other respects. The Concerto of Hummel in 
A minor, for the last movement of which his 
first Rondo brillante was very improperly substi- 
tuted, is notoriously his best. Miss Paton sang 
tse beautiful but extremely difficult scene from 
Spohr’s Faust with so much science and com- 
€}mand, that she fully merited the rapturous 
plaudits given her by the whole audience. Mr. 
Braham was rather liberal with cadences. of 
his. own construction, in ‘* Yes, even Love 
tu Fame.’ Mayseder’s Violin Quartetto, in 
e} whith M. Mori’s violin predominated, was one 
of the very best pieces of the whole Concert, 





his hands. The next morning, however, Mac- 
donald’s hostages returned in safety from Mull. 
These lamentable circumstances rendered it 
necessary to’ puss the Scots Act of Parliament 
which makes murder wider trust punishable as 
treason. hy 

Maclean of Morven was one of those who 
suffered at Donaverty on this occasion; and 
his son, though then a minor, soon began to) music, whilst the ancient concerts protect tha 
annoy the Laird of Ardnamurchan in revenge jof,an earlier date, commenced on Monday last 
of his father’s death, As these misfortunes | under the direction of Mr. Bishop as conductor 
originated in a marriage, so was it considered | and Mr. Spagnoletti as leader. A room so nu 
advisable that they “ terminate ; wy by! merously attended, and the well-known fact 
the mediation of mutual friends, a match was a any nee AGE 
cancluded between the young chieftain of Mor- [tan Greek Suey suyhcuntn for aceming sh 
ven and the daughter of Mac-vic-Ian, or Mac- 
donald. This lady was named Una; and, with 
the view of strengthening the alliance now | 
happily subsisting between the two families, | 


MUSIC. 
CONCERTS OF THE PHILUARMONIC 
\ SOCIETY. 








prove, that these concerts, so far frém losing 











have gained much in the estimation of the mu- 2 
* “| from. their tuition. Judging, howerer, from 


_* Coin fs a ajfferent promunciation of Ian, or John. | What we could observe upon 


__.__ | both for composition and execution. 











DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 





Tue seventeenth series of these performances. | On Monday evening there was a representation 
* ° elie : 4 * - . 4 . 
which, ever since their foundation, have de. | f the Stranger, for the purpose of introducing 


servedly been looked upon as the great pro-|t? the public a young lady of the name, 
moters and conservators of modern classical | Brothers in the part of Mrs. Taller. ns 


t lady, who we learn, is an American by birth, 
and has been performing recently at the Liver- 
| pool theatre, has very good features for a tragic 
uetress, and a very tolerable figure ; but her 
voice, particularly in its higher tones, is shrill, 
' and her general siyle of acting is cold and arti- 


. 


’ 


, 


iscribers have been disappointed, sufficiently ficial. She is said to have received instruction 


from some of the old “ Stagers,”* and that her 
masters anticipated a large rheasure of sucpes$ 


> 


first appear 


ng is the programme. 
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See 
ance, we should doubt if she ganged - attain 
great eminence in her profession. 
For pa or third-rate ladies in sentimental 
plays, she may turn out to be useful ; but to 
‘Mrs. Haller even—a part which almost acts 
itself, she is, at present at least, decidedly 
unequal. Her best plan, probably, would be to 
discard her teachers altogether, and trust a 
little more to feeling and to nature as a study ; 
and a persevering course of practice in the pro- 
vinces, often proves of more real servicé to an 
actress, than all the formal instructions in the 
work. Mr. Kean, played the Stranger very 


carelessly and indifferently. It is a character | 


for which he is in many respects unfit, and one 
which, if he had been wise, he never would 
have attempted. The rest of the play, if we 


except Mrs. Yates and Mr. Harley, was but | 
poorly represented. With Wallack and Cooper 


in the company, what. necessity is there that 
Archer and Mercer, shoyld be inflicted upon us 
in the Baron andthe Count ?—When will 
actors learn to know their proper places ? 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Ow Saturday the Gamesler was performed at 
this theatre, and Miss Jarman assumed, for the 
first time in London, the part of Mrs. Beverly. 
This tragedy, although deficient in elevation of 
character and beauty of language, two grand 


requisites in this species of dramatic composi- | 


tion, is nevertheless so well constructed and 
so generally interesting in its details, that when 
well acted, it never fails to produce a powerful 
effect, and to excite in the highest degtee the 
sympathy and applause of the audience. Miss 
Jarman’s performance was throughout extremely 
respectable, but the character does not appear 
to be exactly in her “line.” Many of the scenes 
were played with great propriety, ‘and she de- 
picted, with much feeling and good taste, the 
unbounded love and reckless generosity of the 
infatuated: wifé 3.” 
wanted dignity of appearance, and stéadiness 
of manner, and consequently her scene with 
Stukely, which is generally so great a hit, 
came, in comparison, but feebly off. Her de- 
livery of many of the speeches was too rapid, 
# fault which, in a large theatre in particular, 
isquite intolerable. We think it would be to 
her advantage to stick to the Juliets and the 
Imogens, and the other youthful heroines, and 
leave the matronly characters to some future 
period. Mr. Young was the Beverly, anda 
very fine performance it was. The whole of 
the character, from first to last, was sustained 
by him in a manner which we have never seen 
surpassed. It was totally free from rant, or 
the slightest attempt to extort the applause of 
the unthinking, and the pathos he threw into 
the prison scene was affecting in the extreme. 
It is indeed a masterly performance, and well 
deserving the notice of the lovers of good 
acting. Warde, on ‘this oceasion, took the 
part of Stukely, a character so outrageously and 
disgustingly wicked, that the actor has a great 
to contend against ; he managed, however, 
to get through it with considerable skill; and, 
as far as a gentlemanlike carriage and insinu- 
ating address were concerned, was greatly su- 
perior to the generality of those who have 
eceded him. Mr. Serle was the Lewson, and 
Miss aoe the SS. These are two such 
insipid persons, that they require very 
to make them gaputio. Lene 
Was, 98 usual, too formal and declamatory ; and 
yin 
© bave never, 
th the stage 


*. 


but. ihe other ‘respects she | 


| seen those parts well represented, except when 
ithey were intrusted to C. Kemble and Miss 
| Foote. The house was fall, and the tragedy 
was announced for repetition, amidst loud and 
| general applause. 


| Winter’s opera of the Oracle ; or, the Intér-| 


| rupied Sacrifice, performed last summer at Mr. 
| Arnold’s theatre, with so much ec/at, was pro- 
| duced liere on Tuesday, and the representation 
attended with complete success. As the prin- 
cipal singers fill the same characters as they did 
at the English Opera House, we have nothing 
to remark, but that Miss Paton and Mr. Sapio 
fully support their former reputation in Mira 
and Sydney: that Mr. Phillip is very effec- 
tive in Maffern; that the choruses. are ad- 
mirably given ; and that the whole opera, in- 
cluding scenery, dresses, and decorations, is 
splendidly and expensively got up. 


ADELPHI. 


| WHOSOEVER loves to see Cooke in his ele- 
| ment, the sea, and one of the grandest explo- 
jsions that ever blew up a buccaneer, after a 
|bloody combat, must not fail to visit the 
| Adelphi, where The Pirate’s Doom, taken 
|from Allan Cunningham’s novel of Paul Jones, 
|is now exhibiting these and many other attrac. 
jtions. Terry, Reeve, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
‘perform the other leading parts in this popular 
piece. 





MASQUERADE. 

| THERE was a Masquerade on Thursday; the 
| only varjety we perceived in which was, that 
the, faéquenters of these places seem to have 
go@®ut of taste with the finest wines in the 
world, to which they had been accustomed ; and 
the name ofa Monsieur du Bourg (or some- 
thing like it), was given in the bills as furnish- 
ing the genuine and unrivalled article for the 
entertainment! Apropos, we hear from Cette 
in the Adriatic, that of ten ships loading there 
with Bourdeaux, Champagne, and other indige- 
nous wines, seven were for the port of London, 
two for America, and one a foreigner. Thus 
do we get the most of the genuine! ! 





VARIETIES. 

We gather frem a new Raye periodical, 
called the Ant, that Mr. Knowles, the author 
of Virginius, has a tragedy entitled Alfred, 
ready for the stage. 

Bologna.—It is only in this city, says an in- 
| telligent traveller, that Italian music is now 
heard.in perfection. The theatre is decorated 
with truly royal magnificence, and the scenery 
and dresses are most splendid and superb. 

Sir Humphrey Davy.—I a letter from Paris, 
it is stated that this gentleman had declared it 
to be his intention immediately to resign the 
| Presidency of the Royal Society. 

Dr. Mitford._The death of Dr. Mitford, 
the Historian of Greece, is announced in the 
newspapers. He was much advanced in years, 

Marini.—This Italian performer, who is one 
of the most popular actors at Venice, bears a 
strong resemblance to Talma. An irresistible 
inclination led him to the stage, for which he 
quitted a lucrative and honourable post. He 
has a fine figure, and a powerful and expres- 
sive voice.—Foreign Journal. 

Lgyptian Anliquities_-The Hall of the 
Louvre, in which is to be placed the fine col- 
lection of Egyptian Antiquities which France 
owes to royal munificence, will have a painted 
ceiling, eighty feet square, _A French artist of 
the name of M. Abel de Pujol is at present 
| executing it, 





wn Ee 
Africe,_-The Glasgow Courier states that a 
letter, the date net mentioned, has been re- 
ceived from Major Laing, since his arrival at 
Timbuctoo ; and that instead of descending 
; the Niger, the traveller expresses his intention 
to return overland to Tripoli.Quere? , 
‘Scarce Portraits. — The collectors of rare 
prints for the illustration of English history, 
will be afforded, on Wednesday next, an op- 
portunity of enriching their graphic stores, by 
the addition of a series of fine impressions, 
from a choice-copy of the BAZIAIQAOPIA ; to- 
| gether with other prints: the works of the 
| Passes, Delaram, Elstracke, Faithorne, Log- 
| gan, Blooteling, Vaughan, &c. Of late years, 
few occasions have brought so desirable a col- 
lection ‘together ; and doubtless all the learned, 
| and all the amateurs of this interesting pursuit, 
; will have seen these curious works at the room 
of Messrs. Stewart, Wheatley, and Adlard ; 
or if not, our mention of them will lead to that 
treat. 


| 


' 





LITERARY NOVELTIBS. 
Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, with Notes, 
| and Seven Iilustrations in Lithography, by John Cullum, 
is announced. 

Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral ; with Genea- 
logical and To; raphical Notes, &c. in quarto, by Tho- 
= Willement, Author of “* Regal Lieraldry,” is nearly 
ready. 

The Cousin’s Gift; or, Stories in Verse, is announced 
by Messrs. Harvey and Darton. 

In noticing the sale of Mr. Drury’s library last week, 
we spoke of a MS. “* of Lord Byron,” which it ‘is feared 
might lead to the belief that this MS. was the very curious 
one of that noble person’s which Mr. D. is known to. the 
literary world to possess. This is not the case; and we 
take the earliest occasion to prevent or correct such mis- 
conception. 

Preparing for publication, A Translation of the Second 
Edition of Niebuhr’s Roman History, undertaken in con- 
cert with the Author, by the Rey. Julius Hare and 
oa Esq-, Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 

ridge. 





List OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poetical Works of L. E. L., 3 vols, fep. Ul. Ls. 6d. bas. 
—Poetry of Milton's Prose, 12mo, és. bds.--Opie’s Ilus- 
trations of Lying, 3d edition, 2 vols, 12mo. 10s. bds.— 
Ramsden’s Sermons, 8vo. 9s, bds.—Musch's Algebra, vol. 2, 
8vo. 12s. bds.— Jolliffe, Letters from 2 Bro. 1s, Gd. 
bds.—Knight and Rumley’s © 12. Wa. bas. 
Proofs 2/. 12s. bds.—-Stalman on Property, #vo. 14s. bds.: 
—Secret Occurrences in Albany, 8vo. 8. bds.—Turner’s 
Chemistry, vo. 16s. bds.—Nuga Canora, 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
—Searle’s Analysis of Barry's M » Bvo. 4s. bds.— 
Logier’s System of Music, pt. 1. 4to. 27, 2. rey all 
dix to eT Second Voyage, 4to.—}l/ lls. 6d. 

Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde to the Sandwich Isles, 4to. 
21. 2s. bds.—Le G Frangais, 12mo. 4a. bds.—Rost’s 
Greek Grammar, ‘vo. 12s. bds.—Wallenstein, a Poem, 
2 vols. post Bvo. 14s. bds.—Spalding on Feelings in 

gion, Svo- Bs. bds. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1827, 
February. Thermometer. | Bardmeter. 

Thursday --15 | From to 29.84 
Friday ---- 16 | -- Stat. 
Saturday -- 17 | 20.84 
Sunday---- 18 | Stat. 
Monday -- If | 29.70 
> 29,58 

de 


Tuesday -- 20 | 
Wednesday 21 | — 4, | 29.58 — 99.57: 
Prevailing wind N.E. Except the 20th and 2lst, gene- 
rally clear and frosty—a little snow on the 15th. 
y Cuarves H. ADAMS, 
51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich, 


| 
| 





ace 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If Mr. James Charles Phillips, of 7, Cumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, had taken the trouble, in his letter of the 
10th, to explain to what he alluded, it would perhaps 
have rendered it intelligible. 

B. M. C., of V., was received, but could not be inserted. 
We should occupy too much of our paper, were we to 
admit the endless complimentary verses to the individual 
so much admired by our correspondent. 

Negatived:—Emma of Bristol; H. J. S.; Pseudo; and 
a number of others, for various reasons too to 
mention. The poetry offered to us is indeed so volumi- 
nous, that if it were all of the highest order, we must 


neglect the far ter ; park of it. 
Acédunt of the M s’ Club Meeting, and other 
also the conclyudion af 


musical matters, jn our next; 
’s Travels, that E ec 
vi reece, 
. arvana casiiot be pw 
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WILLIAM Sinkann, Keeper. 

HAILES respectfully begs to acquaint 

e@ the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public 1, that he 

removed from the Egyptian Ba, to No 68, peeaiin 
je Fig cope Sens Bond bee where he carries on Business 

er, Si Card Engraver, as heretofore ; ‘and 
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Print, from a Picture in the possession of the Ear! of Liver- 

Painted by W. Collins, R.A. and engraved in the Line 
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HE GARDENER’'S MAGAZINE, 


No. VI. will be punched March Ist. 
Longman, Rees, Orme. 





Printed for » Brown, and Green, 
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On the Ist of February was published, price 1s, 6d. 
HE LITERARY MAGNET for 
‘ontents: I. a Lives neti Artists v. the Black Masters and 


their Patrons—II. Maxims to Live by—I1I. A Woman's Fare- 
Lt 1—V. 





—XIIl. Ms. 
Woman's Farewell—XV. Mr. Wellesley Long—XVI. The 
Vil. Almack’s——XVILI. Evening. By Mary 
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™ je Street. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Literary Magnet, New Series, from 
January 1896, to January 1827, in 2 vols. 8vo. boards, price 15s. 
Lies G LOBE E; ; Journal Philosophique et 

ishetl in Paris three times a week, and in 


London once a a By pie 5d. each Number ; for a Soon a, ie. 


Among the Articles contained in the last 67th, 68th, 
Numbers, 
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Collection of Beste ta 
Literature, both English and F 
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Alban’s, Machilinia, Pynson, Wynkyn do Werte, Fi 
» &c.; various Rare Tracts, Poetical 


and 
Beats and a few Modern Work: orks comprise 
mens of the Printers during the 15th Century, in- 
cfulingan ngan Uniquel ois in matchlesscondition, and various 


* | ment, containing the newly created Los 
hose in the las 
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This day is published, in 2 vol ot : 
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D2BRerr's. PEERAGE of the | United 
of Great Britain and Ireland; with a 


the a Peers of 
w Titles were restored of Parliament, and 
an Account of the Bi Dea Marriages, which } Nene 
taken place since the last Publication. in in March 1896 
To the present is annexed an Alphabetical List of 
e Married ee of Pi 
: Printed for Rivi ingtons, , Bgerton, Cathell, Clartes 





‘Part Il. will be published on the Ist of 
April, arid Part III. on the 1st of June. 
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fcatibus verborum dards ns ” eur& 70. GUSTI 
ERNESTI, atque iterum recensitam et HM ne in 
Gtzoque auctum a ‘T. MORELL, Thesauri Grace Poeseos 
 Pditic nova, cui accedit magees, — et exem- 
psa numerus ex schedis P. H. LARCHE 
This edition is enriched with some eens of additional 
words and examples, collected by M. Larcher, the celebrated 
translator of Herodotus, in the course of a lon, ne and lgborious 
life, and contained in his inter!eaved ones of Hederic’s Lexicon, 
bought at the sale of his library for this purpose. 1n this edition 
the words are accentuated. 
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OMESTIC ECONOM Y and COOKERY 
for Rich and Poor; containing an Account of the best 
English, Scotch, French, Oriental, and other Foreign Dishes; 
Preparations of Broths and Milks for dren's Food Receipts 
for Seafaring “geo Travellers, and oe s bir ; together 
with E rs ani \e 
whele composed party the utmost attention. to Health, Economy, 
and Elegance. 
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Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
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_ The Art of French Cookery, By A. B. 
aris. sa Edition, 12mo. 7s. is. boards. 
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es and Conversations. 
Published by Boosey and Sons, oe a City, and 


28) Holes : Street, Cavendish 
E LARA'S KEY to the “SPANISH 
pANGUAOR and CONVERSATION, containing Idioms 
and E: on a variety of Subjects, with an Introduction 
to the Spanish Grammar; the whole arran; so as to eo Ge 
Student to acquire a speedy knowledge of Spanish Lan; 
18mo. 28. 6d. bow: 
De Lara’ 8 Key to the eae Gan. 
2s. 
Marconi’s Key to the Italian Language, 
2¢. 6d. bound 
Boileau’ 8 Key to the German Language, 
2s. 6d. bound. 


ey Talian, ang German 
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This day is published, the 24 Edition, in 3 vols. 12mo. 


94s. boards, 
HE STORY of ISABEL. By the Author 
of the “‘ Favourite of Nature,” &c. 
Printed for Lo ane Rees, ee Brown, and Green. 


Woodstock ; or, the y- * By the Au. 
thor of Waverley. a 3 vals. Bvo. 11. 114. 6d. boards. 
Foix. An Historical Romance. - By 
| 17a, board Bray, late Mrs. C. In 3 vols. post Sv. price 
Tales round a Winter Hearth. By J Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter. In 2 vols. os price 16s, boards. 
The Story of a Life. By the Author of 
son ealiesttene in the Peninsula.” +2 vols. post 8vo. 





Architects, &c. and all Persons concerned in Building. 
ten pe publishing, in Numbers, at 1#. each, and complete in 35 
ae at 6s. each ; royal Parts, with Proof Prints of the Plates, 
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ETER NICHOLSON’S 
ECTURAL ae Ree tA C BUILDERS’, 
caarenreen: +. ee ry "COM pit beng, + ny 
containing al ie Terms rt rehitec' juilders, 
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iow 1 h of A ding, Carpentay. Joinery, 
Masonry, Bricklay’ &c. with oe most aj Mode of 
Bsecution hitherto |» and ss tent Soa Practical a 
cations a ilding, 
and Directions for maki = Contac for the several Branches oF 
the Art of Architectural Drawing. 
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A Synopsis of the Peerage of En 
biting, under Alphabeti te of the Crea- 
tion, ent, and t i of every ride of Peer: 
has existed in this Coantry since the Conquest. 

Harris Nicolas, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Lav, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. n 2 vols. royal 18mo, 
price 18s. boards. 


England, exhi. 
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¥ e 2a Bdition of 
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HE MEMOIRS of MOSES MENDLE. 
SOHN, the Jewish Philosopher, including the gelebrated 
orrespondence with T.C. Lavater, Minister of Zurich, on the 
Christian a The first Edition of this interesting valume 
d by fourteen of the principal 





Printed for Sanya Co. Satisbury Square ; sold also ‘by 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. boards, 
NE HUNDRED FABLES in VERSE, 


by various a uthes selected and revised 
By JAMES PLUMPTRE, B.D. 
Vicar of Great, G 


d_ Honorary 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Sheffield; 
formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

Printed for C. and J. Riv » St. Feaie  Cheschyerd, 

and Waterloo lace, Pall Mal’ 
Of whom may be had 

Fables in Verse for the Female Sex. By 
Edward Moore, Henry Breoke, and others. Selected and re- 
vised vised by James Plumptre, B.D. In 12mo. price 4s. in boards. 


ion day is published, in 4to. price 1/. 11. Gd. ‘boards, 
RAVELS and ADVENTURES on the 
SHORE of the ya pe SEA; with some Account of 
the Trade, © of those Countries. 
By JA MES B. FRASER, Esq 
Author ofa “ Tour in the Himala Mountains," &e. 
Printed for Longman, Rees. , Creat Brown, and Green, 
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Narrative of a Journey into 
cluding some Account of the Countries 
Persia. In 1 vol. 4to. with a New 
Bl. 3s. boards. 

«* Mr. Fraser, by his intelligen 
sees we to our know re of Persia, and gained a right 
to ran’ e vi first to whom we owe a distinct view ‘of ong 
considerable part of Persian Khorasan.”—Edinburgh Review, 
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4. Trimmer'’s Works, 
This day is published in os he 12mo. | ag 1. 7s. in boards, of 
M1 nd, the 8th 


ACRED ‘HISTORY, vclected from the 
Scriptures, w and R particularly 
culated cot facilitate F ~- Study of the Hely Scriptures vis Schools 


and 
By Mrs. TRIMMER 
Printed for C. and J. Ri Rivington, St. Pant’ 's Churchyard, and 
unaes Place; = Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

J. A Com panion to’ the Book of Common 
Prayer of the pc 9 of England, hh eg | a Comment on the 
Service for Sundags ; inel the Collects, Epistles, and 

sine, 74, bound. 
. An Attempt to Familiarise the Catechism 
of the Church of England, 2s. 6d. bound. 

te Questions adapted to the Same. 2. 


" ‘Fabulous Histories ; designed to teach 
the proper Treatment of Animals. 24. 6d. bo’ 

5. An easy Introduction to the 2 Knowledge 
of Nature, and Reading the H oly Scriptures, adapted to the Capa- 
cities of Children. 2. half-bound. 

Sequel to bs a Work has lately been published by 
rimmer, price 98. 

6. The Little Spelling Book for Young 
Children. 84. 

. Easy Lessons, a Sequel to the Above, 8 84. 
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‘ames Duncan, 37, 
Row; sold also b aa Game Piccadilly ; and J. A. 


Hlessey, 98, Fleet Street. 





Spanish Romances. 
Beautifully print.d in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


| \womsed POETRY and ROMANCES 


SPAIN 
Selected and Trantiotd by J. BOWRING, Esq. 
“ A critical knowledge of the nati: sew | of Northern and 
Western Europe, and an admirable command over the poetical 
of his own country, have justly pl placed ir. Bowring at 
of our modern poetical translators. It is not long since 
anted a knot of fresh and blooming flowrets from the 
snows of Sarmatia. This was followed by a collection of tulips 
from the low levels of Batavia. ‘The little volume now before us 
isa chalet still more beautiful and fragrant, from the romantic 
of Spain, The volume has high merit and value as a col- 
Jottion of —— illustrative of the Spanish character.”— 
clectic Ri 
. Published ro John Taylor, by James Duncan, 37, bared 
Row; sold also by peceage and Son, Piccadilly ; and J. A. Hes- 
sey, 93, Fleet Street 





Dyich Poetry. ‘ 
ATAVIAN ANTHOLOGY; or, 
aA mens of the Dutch Poets. With Remarks on the 
iterature and ' anguage of the Netherlands. 
ro. J. BOWRING » Esq. Honorary Member of the Royal 
institute of the Nether! lands ; ; and H. 8. VAN DYK, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
“ We frankly tender them our sincere thanks for a very el 
g volume, which deserves all the room it will oc- 
in the poetic ge ”—Eclectic Review, March 1824. 

“If we cannot go quite so far as one of her living sons, in 
asserting that ‘ Holland is ‘the | land of song,’ yet the genius which 
she has manifested in her poetical literature, as far as it extends, 
is deserving of much greater attention from other nations than 
they have yet bestowed on it.”—Mont ly Review. 

Published for John Taylor, by James Duncan, 37, Paternoster 
Row ; sold also by ttatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and J. A. Hes- 
sey, 98, Fleet Street 





8 Wilkinson's Tou 
URS to ‘the “BRITISH MOUNTAINS, 
ith the Descriptive Poems of Lowther and Emont Vale. 
By THOMAS aii vrs SON, of Yanwath, Westmorland. 
0. price 8s. 6d. 
“ The " is is worthy of the apes salontoes and the author 
has pred: amusing volume.”—Critical Ga. 

Published for John Taylor, by James ood 7, Paternoster 
jy Lyd, also by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and J, A. Hes- 
sey, 





The Opium Eater. 
in foolscap 8vo. price 5s, the 4th Edition of 


ONFESSTONS x. an ENGLISH 


“ Tt is long since we con wd ao Cees of such enchaining 
interest as that which we owe to the Confessions of an English 
ium Eater.”"—Quarterly Review. 
lished for John Taylor, by James Duncan, 37, Paternoster 
Row ; sold also by Hatchard oad Son, Piccadilly; and J. A. Hes- 
my, Fleet Street. 
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This day, 2 vols. 8ve. 364. printed uniformly with Massinger, ] 
HE DRAMATIC | WORKS of JOHN 
FORD, with Ploters C tical and Ex, ae 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle & Street. 


Brookes’s Gazetteer, with all the late Alterations and 
This day is | published, in 8vo. price 12s. ae 


‘ { ‘HE GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, 
hical | ictionary ; containing a 
, a W. pen Empires, Kingdoms, lamang Provinces, Cities, 
Towns, Forts, Seas, Harbours, R. vers, Lakes, Mountains, Capes, 
&c. in the known World; with the Extent, Boundaries, 
natural Productions of each Country ; the Government, Customs, 
Manners, and Re igion of the pre geary w the Trade, Manufac- 
tures, and Curiosities of the Cities and Towns, with their Longi- 
tude and Latitude, Bearing and Distance, in English Miles, from 
ae Places, and the remarkable Events by which they 
e been d d by R. BROOKES, 
M. D. The 18th "Edition, with very considerable Additions and 
Improvements, om me i and most recent Authorities. 
4 PI caver, F.G.8. 
Bion st Printed = c. Rivington ; T.Cadell; Long- 
an, Rees, and Co.; G. BK. Whittaker; J. Cuthell; J. "Nunn; 
Baldwin and Co.; J. Richardson ; ; J. and W. Clarke; J. and A. 
Arch; d. Book er; J. Mawman; J. M. Richardson ; Harding 
and Co. 3a Booth ; Boosey and Sons; Sherwood and Co.; 
Harvey and Co.; ; Sinatined | and Co.; H. Hodgson; Saunders 
and Hodgson; B. J. Holdsworth ; Lloyd and Son; J. Dancan ; H 
Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; Baynes and Son; Newman 
and Co.; J. Souter; Cowie and Co.; T- se if Allman; 
R. Hill; E. Edwards; G. Wilson; W. Maso ay 
J. Wicksteed; Wightman and Co.; Smith and Co. J. 
ding; H. Steele ; 5 Templeman ; and T. Bumpus. ‘Wilson and 
“ons, York; M*Credie and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Cambridge. 




















Shake) care with Notes, selected by Alex. Chambers, Esq. 

This day is published, handsomely printed in 8 vols. 8vo. with 
a Portrait, price 3/. 12s. boards; or, with E vings, from the 
Designs of celebrated Artists, illustrating a Scene in each 
Play, elegantly printed, price 4/. 16s. boards, 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE, accurately printed from the Text of the 
corrected Copies, left by the late GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq. 
and EDMOND MALO: Jf , Esq. ng = Malone's — 
Readings ; a Sel H i 
from the most eminent hen ened ; hy Shae of the ae 


and a Life of $ Leg TH TTY 
ByA XANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington; T. Egerton; J. Cuthell; 
Longman and Co. 3 3 Ts Cadell ; and Ww. T. Clarke; J. Booker; 
J. Booth; J. ,& M. ; R. H. Evans; 
J. Mawman ; x Scholey ; J. Bohn; R. Pheney ; Baldwin and 
Co.; Baynes and Son, Newman adh Co.; Marding and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co.; Whitmore and veves a Tegg; §. Duncan ; 
W. Mason; G. Mackie; J. H. Bohte B. Whittaker; Kings- 
Say and Co.; Hurst, Robinson, aoe | Ay ; Simpkin and Co.; 

Setchell, T. Ward; Smith, mae and Co.; J. soning? 
es and Hodgson ; and J. icksteed, Lendon: also by 

ton and Sons, meray ig Witsen and seats York; by 
Stir ing and Kenney; lack, P. Brown, and J. Fairbaim, Edin- 
burg! 
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wine a Sketch of his Life, a Glossary, and a Portrait, price 14s. 


“— Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, with the 
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Family Sermons. 
COURSE of PRACTICAL SERMONS, |? 
ex) apa pted to be read in Foubie. 
e Rev. tha RVEY MARRIOT 
Rector of t hi. and oe lain to the Right Honourable 
enyon. 
4th Sate 8yv0. price 10 108. 6d. 
“ The volume before us siderable merit, and ina 
fair country pariah wi II be found of much practical utility. 
discourses which it = are clear, simple, and persua- 
sive."—British Critic; Feb. 18 
A Second Conree of Practical Sermons for 
Families. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 2d Edition, 10s. 6d. 
A Third Course of Practical Sermons for 
ae. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 10s. 6d 
Lew’ Fr oy Ba him, if it be true, that ‘eut of the 
eart the mouth speaketh,’ among the 
by maby whee the cause of pure and undefiled vligion is el 
ently upheld : greater praise we cannot bestow.”—Quarter/y Theo- 


a Review. 

lished for John Taylor, by 
Row ; sold eb by Hatchard 

sey, Fleet Stree 


James Duncan, 37, Paternoster 
Son, Piccadilly ; and J. A. Hes- 


cenmnae a Lite of the Poet, and an enlarged History of the | Stage, 
by the late Edmond Malone. With a new Glossarial Index. In 
i vols. 8vo, with two Portraits, and an Engraving from the 
, S+, at Stratford, price 121. 12s. boards. 
" Gueilt Plays, with English Notes. 
This day is published, in ! vol. 8vo. price 14s. boards, 


Piva Tramqas co GRECA-  Sophoclis 


dipus Tyrannus, Edipus Coloneus, et Antigone; Euri- 
pidis Pheenisse ; et Aischyli } Romie contra Thebag. Quinque 


vilicet Dramata | de celeberrima cripta. 
Notis Anglice Seri silostrevit ot Lesicon Vecum 


di m pd jerie 
GULIELMUS TRO LOPE, M.A. 
Christi Orph P ptor, et yaad ... ici 


Printed yf é ae J. Rivin, ington, Se Foal 2 s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo 9 Flace, Pall M 
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method of teaching and learning Geo- 
and the tee of the Globes, fos, Soars tincipally for 
Tra from the UF. KASOY » and 
3 greatly and ug the whole, 
paren parses | a short ws Aneount of the recent Changes which here 
waked arming . ames ond Hints ure which is added 
Geography without a Master. 
mater We Rivne on; Harvey ona Darton ; Lene: 
» and Co. ; - Richardson ; 3; G, B. Whittaker 


Ri Le. J. Mawman ; J- H 
and Joy; z. eye i =: Saunders and can eagie? ; Simpkin ack, 
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Marshall ; 


Testament, Exapetical, Philological, and Doctrinal ; carefully 

from the best Commentators, both 

Ancient Pi ‘Modern, and so digested as to form one consistent 

Kody of ‘Annotation, in which each Portion is systematically 

to Author, and the Foreign Matter 

translated into English; the whale accompanied with a copious 

Body of “Se Annotations. 

the Rev. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD, M.A. 

of Sidney, Call College, Cambridge, Viear of Bisbrooke, in Ratiend, 
of Tilton and Tugby, in Leicestershire. 

“ Tht eation feature in this work is the incorporati of the 
whole of the | and ratign of the 
with a great quantity ¢ of biblical erudition, extracted dtrom other 
valuable sources, It ld be im ible to convey to our read- 
ers an adequate idea of the mass of information which the! learned 
author has brought to bear upon the pecensens geeegy which 
he has to cyan Ae » that in 
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and we can 
the portion of the New Testament which this the avery 
embraces—the four Gospels—the inquirer will as wb 
which Mr. Bloomfield has not given a complete and Baas 
exposition.” —Quarterly terly Theological Review, Sept. 1826 
The Second Part, containing the Acts and 


Epistles, £6 B velo. Ove, io4n the pene. 
PMLooden: and J. Ri¥ington, 63 68, St. Paul's 
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tory reply, than this: What sermons would for 

the use ts private ey ? We real y think that Mr. Pitman's 

works bid fair to Thotaglest me es sete jency which has been so much 

regretted.” —Thevl 





Works just published, by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane: 


HE SECRET CORRESPONDENCE of 
MADAME DE det NT aga and the PRIN ESS des 
URSINS, from the = MSS. in the possessi ion of the Duke 
de Choiseu! ; ini i Secret 
Transactions and Intrigues of tt of the Court of Louis XIV. than any 
other hitherto published. In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, price 
36s. 


2. The Eleventh Port of ad Animal King- 
dom, described and 
By the Baron Cuvier, &e. Wi ith additional of 
the Species hitherto => _and of many ni 
original matter. Edward Gri 
With 18 Engravings, oh chtey from Living Subjects. 
price tes royal 8vo. 18s. ; ditto coloured, 24s.; demy 4to. 
proofs, 24s 
3. Thoughts, chiefly designed as P 
Persuasive to Private Deceden. By Jobn Shi - Thetth 
Eaition, with considerable Additions, and an ipdex. In 12me. 
price 
4. The Economy of of the E es. By William 
Kitchiner, oe D. he nd Shown, 
Theatres. for the Seen of the 8: ; and "plela 
: and what 
Observations on 


Kules, a t o's all to  Jadge ons = v 

Spectacles are best calculated f 

Coss Glasses and Theatres, &c. A A a Edition, price 6s. 
4 ‘Pinnock’s Elements of Modern Geography 

and General History, containing an accurate and interesti: 

Description of popes Countries, States, &c. in the known W. 


as with the Manners and Customs 
of the Inhabitants. To which are ." added, hay ey Notices of 
each Country to the present time, and Questi 
With Maps, &c. By G. Roberts. 12mo. a new edition, revised 

and corrected, price 6s. 6d. bound if Classical 

6. Pinnock’s Epitome of jassi | Geograph 
with Historical Notices of the most important ancient pon tet bg 
&c.; a new Edition, revised by Wc S. Taylors A.B. With Maps, 
12mo. price 5s. bound lettered. 

7. Liesli; a Swiss ‘Tale. By: H.:Clauren. 
Translated ready the German, by J. D. Haas. With Plates, fop. 
8vo. 6s. boards. 

















ingley’s Animal Biography, with Plates. 
The day Pre publ » in 4 vols. 12mo, the 6th Lange with 
20 Engravings, comprising 120 Figures, price 1/. 88. boards, 
NIMAL BIOGRAPHY x.2 or, Popular 
lustrated by A 
nomy, Habits a Lite, to puma and st as toe es the A: 
tion, including ti Fey =] Fishes, 
» and W keane. ee ned of Lin. 


y the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A.M. 
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vive Printed for an Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
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SECOND VOLUME. of REMINIS. 
CENCES, with a Correspondence between the late Doctor 

Parr and the Author. 
By CHARLES BUTLER Esq. 


__ Saas for John Hesver: Albimerte Street. 
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posrikt 2 "iverle fAN: 
History and Mee a A of 


the Accessi udor. 
By STEPHEN. REYNOLDS CLARKE. 
rinted for T. and (i. Underwood, Fleet Street. 
A few Copies may be had on large paper, price 2/. 
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Sy berts, and othér eminent Artists, 
ere el. . in boards, the od Edition of 


HE ITALIAN NOVELISTS ; elected 
from the most approved Authors in that Len uage, fro: 
the earliest Period down to the clase.of the Eighteenth ( Jot ecaeng 
aay ee nan iepetices and Chronological Series. ‘Translated | 
the original Italian. Accompanied with Notes, Critical 
nd tnd Biograptioa!. 


“By La pee ven ROSCOE, Esq. 
« We can promise ou — considerable pleasure from 
these specimens, and wie tae leave of Mr. Roscoe, in the hope of 
meeting him again in the field of Italian literature.” —Edinburgh 
Review, No. 83. 
“ 1¢ is a work that eminently combines the useful with theen- 
taining; taste and research are evinced in the selections of 
~ critical notices; and it > cal the ad eet of a hundred volumes 
~ =e reach of the general reader."—New Monthly Magazine, 


{pod mv Trent oy & Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
all Court, Lydgate Street. 


ir. Paris ou Diet.— Edition ST ay 
Am TREATISE on DIET ; with a View to 


establish, on Practical Grounds, a Syetem of Rules for the 
ention and Cure of the Di 
State of the ras Functions. 
. A. PARIS, M.D. F-R.S 
Fellow of the paved College of Physic jans, &e. &e. 
vo. price 10s. 
_ Printed for ‘Phomas and George t U nderwood, ae, F ‘leet Street. 


iseases incident to a disordered 


day, 2 volte: Bro. 248. 


D EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
By the late JOHN WARTON, D.D. 

“It has often occurred to me as something wonderful, that 
the vast variety of: books which are to be met with on 

the inn; t subject of in there should still be wanted a 
— of the minister in his 
poe intercourse with sick pone and other members of his 





“ ‘basing own in the habit then, for several years, of remark- 
oo efect of instruction with regard to practical divinity, 
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meanwhile, been thrown perpetually into the most interesting 
awfut scenes with my own I 
to ta’ 





up my pen, 
having passed under my personal seperation might be most 
a} to be useful to others of the'same pr 0 
no thought crigieally of doing ene than assist my 
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parishes, without time or opportunities 
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Vot. LI. may be had separately, Svo.'12s. 
Printed for John Murray, ‘Aibernatle ! Street. 
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HE STORY “ofa LIFE. 
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